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BUITBBAT UBB. 
THE GOLDEN ROSE. 

In ancient Germany it was the custom fora bridegroom to send or 
bring to his betrothed a golden rose, as atoken that he was about to claim 
ber. } 

«Sister, wake! ’tis surely morning ; listen, I can hear the bees 
Humming underneath the window, in the fragrant lilac-trees. 
There it comes! that wandering sunbeam 1 have watched so many a 


time, 3 . 
Creeping in the same dark corner at the early morning chime. 





“ Oh the night is very weary unto those who lie and moan, 

And who only know the daytime by the slow hours stealing on— 

By the small blue rift of heaven gleaming through the curtained pane, 
By tho warbling birds that waken to their daily life again. 


“ Sister, rise ! and let me watch you twisting up your tresses bright : 

Stand there just where I can see you, in the early morning light. 

I will look, and you shall listen, while I tell a wondrous dream 

Which I dreamt when those tired eyelids closed at daybreak’s cold gray 
beam. 


“ Often have [, sighing, told you, how to me there came no more 

Those sweet dreau:s that used to haunt me in the first, sad time of yore, 
When this long and wasting sickness, stealing all my youth and bloom, 
Turned my eyes from bridal altar to the dark and ghastly tomb. 


“It is leng since even in slumber I have seen my Wilhelm’s face, 
But last night he looked upon me from his blessed dwelling place : 
Not as when [ last beheld him—=still, and cold, aud marble-white— 
But all radiant as an angel, with his gold hair gleaming bright. 


‘* And he kissed my lips and forehead, as in those dear olden days, 
And his eyes once more bent on me their clear, loving, earnest gaze : 
Not a word did Wilhelm atter ; and my lips, in silence bound 

By that holy kiss he gave me, could not frame a single sound. 


“Then he placed within my bosom, with a smile, the rose of gold ; 

And my heart leaped up within me as [ felt his dear arms fold 

Round me; and a wondrous lightness shot through all this drooping 
frame, 

While above my shoulders budded two bright wings of amber flame 


“In the air we rose together, I and Wilhelm, hand in hand ; 

Like two wandering doves we floated over sea and over land ; 
Higher—till the air grew clearer, and the earth beneath grew dim, 
And afar we heard the angels chant our glorious nuptial hymn. 


‘‘ In each other’s arms we floated all the blessed stars among, 

Till I wakened with the music of the skylark’s matin song. 

Sister! tell me now what meaneth this most unhappy dream of mine?” 
Weeping, turned away the sister, for too well she nee the sign. 


On the wall the sunbeam stealeth; gaily hum the laden bees ; 
And the light wind stirs the blossoms in the fragrant lilac trees : 
Londly sings the lark, but breaks not that immovable repose, 
For the bride hes met the bridegroom—Death has brought the golden 
rose. 
i ee 


ROBERT BURNS.—“ LIKE IS AN ILL MARK.” 


This isa Scotch proverb, which the lawyer would do well to keep in 
mind in his investigations of evidence, and the man of science in his en- 
deavours to interpret nature. To be misled by resemblances, in one of 
the most common forms of error. A route example has lately 
come under public atteution at the northern section of the island. 

The Scotch Presbyterians use a version of the Psalms dating from the 
Civil War, rugged and literal, though not without some merit. About 
seventy years ago, the refined taste of the Rbertsons and Blairs promp- 
ted an addition to the national psalmody, iu the form of hymns and 
translations of scripture; and ult)aately the church adopted a group of 
about sixty such spiritual songs, which have ever since been generally 
used in Presbyterian places ot worship. Of the Paraphrases, as these com- 
positions are popularly called, many are possessed of considerable merit, 
a few being the prodaction of John Logan, whose works are generally 
admitted into collections of the British poets; while others are the ‘oooh 
of two private clergymen, Morrison and Cameron, who might have bet- 
ter ranked in the same list than nota few of their contemporaries who do. 

About two months ago, a manascript volume was brought to light in 
Edinburgh, containing this cluster of new psalmody, at an early stage in 
its preparation, with emendatious in three different hands of writing, 
giving a Cm of the process through which the poems went before 
they app -urec in their present state. One of the hands was neat and 
feminine; the second, arough but formal hand ; the third—to quote a 
newspaper notice—‘ masculine, massy, mysterious: such a hand as at 
once arrests the eye of the autographologist, and which catches even the 
uninitiated, like some strongly-marked countenance, wnich, once seen, 
is never forgutten. 

The various literary gentlemen who saw the volume, did not for a mo- 
ment hesitate to ro ache belief that this last hand was that of Rob- 
ert Burns. The only point it seemed to them necessary to be anxious 
about was—the date. The paraphrases having been finally arranged in 
1781, could Burns have had a share in them? He might, for he was 
then twenty-two years of age—an obscure flax-dresser, indeed, at Irvine, 
but believed to have been even then known amongst the provincial cler- 
gy, Some one of whom might have an Opportunity of consulting him on 
this subject. Then the nature of the emendations in the ““massy, mys- 
terious hand,”’ was such as to argue the master of the lyre. On this 
point we may quote the able journalist who first called attention to the 
subject. 

‘In the amendments on the Paraphrases, we find unmistakeable marks 
of the ‘deep mouth.’ At how slight an expense of words, for instance 
is the following stanza (the 2d verse of the 50th paraphrase) redeemed 
from feebleness and commonplace, and rendered instinct with elegance 
and vigour! We find from the manuscript that it had originally stood 
thus:— 

“Those bodies then, corrupted now, 
Shall uncorrupted rise: 

Mortal they fell, but rise to live 
Immortalin the skies.” 


The magician touches it, and it takes strai 


; ghtway the exquisite form in 
which we now find it vested inthe Argemb). : , 


mbly’s version— 
“Those bodies that corrupted fell, 
Shall uncorrupted rise ; 
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And mortal forms shail spring to life 
Immortal in the skies.” 

In some instances we see a broken figure disentangled from the debris 

in which it had lain, and then repaired and set up in its integrity, as if by 

a breath. Thus, the 26th paraphrase had begun— 


“Ho! ye that thirst, approach the spring 
Of ever-flowing bliss.” 


The poet breathes upon it, and it becomes— 


Ho! ye that thirst, approach the spring 
Where living waters flow,” 


In other cases the smallest sprinkling of words works a mighty change. 
Thus the 4th aad 5th verses of the 6th paraphrase bad originally run as 
follows :— 


“ Though in his garden to the sun 
His-boughs with verdure smile ; 

Though deeply fixed, his spreading roots 
Unshaken stand a while ; 

Yet when from heaven his sentence flies, 
He’s hurried from his place.” 


As re-written in the hand of Barns, and in part adopted by the commit- 
tee, the passage runs thus :— 


“ Fair in the garden to the sun 
His boughs with blossoms smile, 

And, deeply fixed, his spreading :oots 
Unshaken stand a while ; 

But forth the sentence flies from Heaven, 
And sweeps him from his piace.” 


In the second line here, the original words, “ bouglia with verdure emile,” 

must have been preferred by the committee to the more euphonous 

“boughs with blossoms smile’ of the poet; and in the concluding line, 

we find a “that” substituted for the “ and." The reader will detect sim- 

ilar re-alterations, which are hardly i: »rovements, in the following stan- 

zas of the 48th paraphrase. We first give them in the original of the 
manuscript volume :— 


“ Now let our souls ascend above 
The fears of guilt and wo ; 

God is tor us our friend declared, 
Who then can be our foe? 

He who his Son, his only Son, 
For us gave upto die, 

Will He withhold a lesser gift, 
Or what is good deny? 


Behold all blessings sealed in this 
The highest pledge of love, 

All grace and peace on earth below, 
All endless life above. 

Now who shall dare to charge with guilt 
Whom God hath justified, 

Or who is he that shall condemn, 
Since Christ the Saviour died ? 


He died, but he is risen again 
Triumphant from the grave, 

And pleads for us at God’s right hand, 
Omnipotent to save.” 

Then who can e’er divide us more 
From Christ and from his love? 


The passage in the rendering of Burns runs as follows :— 
. . 7 


The Lord Almighty is our friend, 
And who can prove a foe ? 

He who his Son, his only Son, 
Gave for mankind to dee, 

Will He a lesser gift withhold, 
Or what is good deny? 

Behold the dest, the greatest gift, ail 
Of everlasting love ; ; 

Behold the pledge of Peace below, 
And perfect bliss above. 

Where is the Judge that can condemn, 
Since God hath justified ? 

Who shail presume to charge with guilt 
For whom the Saviour died? 


The Saviour died, but rose again, 
Triumphant from the grave, 

And pleads our cause within the vail, 
Omnipotent to save.” 

Then who can e’er divide us more 
From Jesus and his love 1?” 


After all, the handwriting formed the only solid ground on which Burns 
could be believed to have intermeddled with the making of hymns; for 
though he published translations of one or two of the psalms, and entered, 


the vale of poverty, it did not appear as if he were the kind of man likely | 
to have assisted the General Assembly of the Scotch Church in any of its 

purposes. A holograph so peculiar that no one could say he had ever 

seen anything like it, seemed evidence sufficient, and so the matter rested 

for a time, as if a curious new chapter had been satisfactorily added to 

the life of the marvellous bard of Coila. 

It at —— appeared that the conclusion was premature, Several | 
gentlemen, possessing original letters of Logan the poet, looked them up | 
to examine the handwriting. To the surprise of those who had first pro- 
nounced for Burns, the holograph of Logan proved to be nearly the same! 
There was a slight difference in point of force or boldness between the | 
writing of the emendator and the common hand of Burns—the former 
being the weaker—and a few of the characters, particularly the capital 
letters, were invariably formed differently. Now the handwriting in the 
volume was more near to the degree of strength or massiveness presented 
in Logan’s writings than in that of Burn’s. The special peculiarities, too, 
were ali identical with those in Logan’s writings, and different from 
those of Burn’s. It therefore become manifest that Logan, who avowed- 
ly wrote several of the Paraphrases, had also been employed in amending 
them. Burns, consequently, for anything that appeared, had had nothing 
to do with them. 

We have thought it not amiss thus to chronicle the mistake ; because, | 
next to seeing how truth may be attained, it is well to see how error | 
may be fallen into, and by what cautions it may beavoided. Every day | 
we are adopting misapprehensions from real or fancied resemblances. 











Let the old Scotch proverb be kept in view—Like is an ill mark. 
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LORD BYRON. 


BY GEORGE GILFILLAN, AUTHOR OF “A GALLERY OF LITERARY FORTRAITS.’ 


It is with diffidence that we approach the subject of the following 
sketch. It may seem that to attempta new estimate of a character, so 
thorovghly scrutinized, and so widely appreciated as Byron’s, is an at- 
tempt alike hupeless and presumptuvus. And if we didapproach it with 
the desire of finding or saying anything absolutely new, we should feel 
the full force of the objection. But thie is far from being our ambition. 
We have decided to sketch Lord Byron’s genius for the following reas- 
ons. In the first place,a very narrow is never a very wide, a very - 
ticular is seldom a very just scrutiny or estimate. In the second place, 
the criticism of single works pouring from the press, however acute and 
admirable, is not equivalent to a review of those works taken as a whole. 
A judgment pronounced upon the first, second, or third storeys of a build- 
ing, as they successively arise, does not forestal the opinion of one who 
can overlook the completed structure. Of Byron's several writings we 
have every variety of separate critiques, good, bad, and indiffereat—of 
his genius, as animating his whole works, we have no eriticism, either 
indiffereut, bad, or good. In the third place, the tumult which all By- 
ron’s productions instantly excited, the space they cleared and burnt out 
for themselves, falling like bombshells among the crowd, the strong pas- 
sions they awakened in their readers, through that intense personalit 
which marked them all, rendered cool appreciation at the time impossi- 
ble. They came upon the pubiic like powerful sermons on an excited 
audience, sweeping criticism away before thom, blotting out prineiples 
of art from the memory of the severest judges, whose hearts they storm- 
ed, whose passions they inflamed—at the same time, that they some- 
times revolted their tastes, and sometimes insulted their understandings. 
At night there was ingoxication—in the morning calm reflection came. 
But, in the meceainallite poet was away, his song had become immortal, 
and the threatened arrows were quietly returned to the quiver again. in 
the next place, Byron’s lifeand story formed a running commentary upon 
his works, which tended at once to excite and to bewilder his reaJers. 
His works have now illustrated editions ; they did not require this while 
he lived. Then, his romantic history. partially disclosed, and, therefore, 
more effective in its interest—his early, hapless love—his first anforta- 
nate publication—his Grecian travels—his resistless rush into fame—his 
miserable marriage—his amours—the glorious backgrounds which he 
chose for his tragic attitudes, Switzerland and [taly—his personal bean- 
ty—his very lameness—ihe odd and yet unludicrous compound 
which he formed of Vulcan and Venus, of Apollo and Satyr—favourite 
and football of destiny—the mysterieus spectacle he presented of a most 
miserable man, composed ofall the materials which make others happ 
—the quaint mixtare of aif opposites in his character, irreconcilable till 
in the ruin of death—the elaborate and cunning counteraction of every 
noble giftand accomplishment by some one fatal defect—the cloak of 
mystery which he now carefully threw over, and now pettishly with- 
| drew from his own character—the impossibility ot either thoroughly hat- 
ing, or loving, or laughing at him—the unique and many-sided puzzle 
which he thus macs, tnd the effect of maddening the public, and of mys- 
tifying bis critics. Hal ie charged by Falstaff with giving him medicines 
to makehim love him. Byron gave men medicines to educe toward him- 
self a mixture ofall possible feelings—anger, envy, admiration, love, pity, 
blame, horror, and, above all, wonder as to what could be the conceiv- 
able issue of a life sohigh and so low—so earthly and so unearthly—so 
spiritual and so sensual—so melancholy and so mirthful, as he was noto- 
riously leading. This was the perpetual stimulus to the readers of his 
works—this the eternal face and figure, filling the margins of all his 
pages This now is over. That strange life is lived—that knot, too hard 
and twisted for man, is away elsewhere to be solved—that heart, so dif- 
ferently reported uf by different operators, has undergone the stern analy- 
sisof death. His works have now emerged from that flactuating and 
lurid shadow of himself, which seemed to haunt and guard them all; and 
we can now judge of them, though not apart from bis personal history, 
yet undistracted by its perpetual protrusion. In the next place, Byron 
was the victim of two upposite currents in the public feeling—one unduly 
exalting, and the other unduly depressing his name—both of which have 
now so far subsided, that we can judge of him out of the immediate or 
overbearing intluence of either. And in the last place, as intimated al- 
ready, no attempt has been made since his death, either to coliect the 
scattered flowers of former fugitive criticism, to be bound in one chaplet 
round his paleand noble brow, or to wreathe for it fresh and independ- 
ent laurels. Moore’s life isa long apology for his memory, such as a 
partial friend might be expected to make to a public then partial, and 
unwilling to be convicted of misplaced idolatry. Macaulay’s Critique 
is an elegant fasiculus of all the tine things which, it had occurred to 
him, might be said on such a theme—exhibits, besides, the coarse cur- 
rent of Byron’s life caught in crystal and tinged with couleur de rose, like 
a foul winter stream shining in ice and evening sunshine—and has many 
beautiful remarks about his poems: but neither abounds in original 
views, nor gives, what its author could so admirably have given, a col- 
lection of common opinions on his entire genius and works, forming a 
full-length portrait, ideally like, vigorously distinct, and set, in his own 
unequalled Imagery and language, as in a frame of gold. 

Our humble endeavour at present is to make some small contribution 
towards a future likeness of the poet Byron. And whatever may be the 
effect of our remarks upon the public, and however they may or may not 
fail in starting from slumber the “ Coming Man” who shall criticise Byron 
as Thomas Carlyle has criticiséd Jean Paul, and Wilson, Burns; this, at 
least, shall be ours—we shall have expressed our honest convictions— 
uttered an idea that has long lain upon our minds—and repaid, in part, a 
debt of gratitude which we owe to Byron, a8 men owe to some terrible 
teacher, who has atonce roused and tortured their minds; as men owe to 
the thunder-peal which has awakened them, sweltering, at the hour when 
it behoved them to start on some jonrney of life and death. 

We propose to methodise our paper under the following outlines. We 
would, in the first place, inquire into Byron’s = Secondly, into 
the relation in which he has stood to his age, and the influence he has ex- 
erted over it. Thirdly, into the leading features of his artistic execution. 
Fourthly, speak of the materials on which his genins fed. Fifthly, 
glance at the more characteristic of his works. And, sixthly, try to settle 
his rank as a poet. We would first ask Byron the simple question, 
“What do youmean?” A simple question truly, but significant as well, 
and not always very easy to answer. It is always, however, our duty to 
ask it; and we have, in general, a right, surely, to expecta reply. Ifa 
man come and make us a speech, we are entitled to understand his lan- 
guage as well as to see his object. Ifa man administer to us a reproof, 
or salute us with a sudden blow, we have a double right to rurn round 
and ask ‘‘ What’s that for?” Nay, if a man come professing to utter an 
oracular deliverance, even in this case, we expect some glimmer of defi- 
nite meaning and object; and if glimmer there be none, we are justified 
in concluding that neither has there been any oracle. “ Oracles speak ;” 
oracles should also shine. Now, in Byron’s case, we have a man coming 
forward to atter speeches—to administer reproofs—to smite the public 
on both cheeks—in the attitude of an accuser, impeaching man—of a blas- 
phemer, attacking God—of a prophet, expressing himself, moreover, with 













































































































































at least say, with a sigh, he might have been the Man of his time. 
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the clearness and the certainty of profouud and dogmatic conviction: and 
we have thus, more than a tireetold right to inquire, what is your drift, 
what would you have us to believe, or what todo? Now here, precisely, 
we think, is Byron’s fatal defect. He has no such clear, distinet, a 
overpowering object, as were worthy of, or as has secured the comp ete 
coucentration of his splendid powers. His object! What is it? Not to 
preach the duty of universal despair ; or to inculcate the propriety of an 
“act of universal. simultaneous suicide ;” else, why did he not, in the 
first place, set the example himself, and from ‘“ Leucadia’s rock,” or Et- 








France has been diluted throughout many, and, consequently our coun 

has drained off at one gulp, and survived the experiment, the poison 
which our neighbours have been sipping fur years to their deadly 
harm. 

Thus, on the whole, we regard Byron neither as, in any sense, a crea- 
tor, nor, wholly, as a creature of his period, but rather, as @ stranger en- 
tangled in the passing stream of its crowd, imperfectly adjusted to its 
customs, indifferently reconciled to its laws—amoug men, but not of them 
—a man of the world but not a man of the age; and who has rather fal- 
len furiously through it—“ a wild diver” spurning the heights, and seek- | 





na’s crater, precipitate himself, as a signal for the species to follow ; and 
why, in the second place, did he profess such trust in schemes of political 
amelioration, ani die in the act of leading on a Revolutionary war! Not | 
to teach, nor yet to impugn any. system of religion: for if one thing be 
more certain about him than another, it is, that he had no settled cunvic- 
tions on such subjects at all—and was only beginning to entergain a de- 
sire toward forming them when the great teacher, Death, arrived. | Nor 
was his purpose merely to display his own powers and passions a = 20 
sing aspects; although much of this desire mingled with his arm ey 
still he was not altogether a vain attitudinizer. There 1s sterling trath in 
his taste and style of writing—there is sincerity in_his anguish—aud his 
little pieces, particularly, are the mere wringings of his heart! Who _ 
doubt that his brow, the index of the soul, darkened as he wrote thai 
fearful curse, the burden of which is “ Forgiveness!’ The paper, on 
which was written his Farewell to Lady Byron, is still extaut, and it is 
all blurred and blotted with his tears. His poem, entitled “ The Dream, 
is as sincere as ifit had been penned in blood. And was he not — 
in sleep, when he ground his teeth to pieces 1n gnashing them? r we i 
sincerity was not of that profound, constant, and consistent kin Seg - 1 
deserves the stronger name of earnestness. It did not answer to the est 
description in poetry of the progress of such a spirit, which goes ou— 
“ Like tothe Pontick sea 

Whose icy current ad compulsive course 

Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps right on 

To the Propontici and the Hellespont. 


sncerity such as the falsest and the most hollow of men must , 
pot chip to the quick; for hath not a human sham as well as a 
Jew—" eyes, hands. organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions. Is 
he not fed with the same food, and huté by the same weapons? If you 
prick him, does he not bleed? If you tickle him, does he not laugh? If 
you poison him, does he not die? And if you wrong him, does he not re- 
venge?” Purpose, therefore, in its genuine sinplicity, and quiet deep 
sincerity, was awanting in Byron’s character. And this greatly accounts 
for the wreck which be became; and for that misery—a misery which 
was wonder‘ul, passing ihe woe of man—whic!s sat down upon his spirit. 
Many accounts lave been given of his grief. Macaulay says that he was 
a spoiled child. Auother in verse declares— 


“The thought that he was greater thau his kind 
Had struck, methought, his eagle spirit blind 
By gazing at its own exceeding light.” 


Bat the plain prose and English of it lies in his union of intensity of 
power with the want of intensity of purpose. He was neither one thing, 
nor yet another. Life with him was neither, on the one hand, an earnest 
single-eyed effort, nor was it, could it be a mere display. He believed, 
and trembled as he belived, that it was a serious thing to die; but did not 
sufficiently, if at all feel, that it was as serious a thing to live. He would 
not struggle: he must shine; but could not be content with mere shining 
without struggle. And hence ill at ease with himself, aimless and hope- 
less, “like the Cyclops—mad with blindness,” he turned to bay against 
suciety—man—and the Maker. And hence, amid all that he had said to 
the world—and said so eloquently, and said so mournfully, and said amid 
such wide, and silent, and profound attention—he hag /old it little save his 
own sad story. 

I pass, secondly, to speak of the relation in which he stood to his age. 
The relations in which a man stands to his age are perhaps threefold. He 
is either before it or exactly ona level with it. He is either its forerun- 
ner; or heis dragged as a captive at its chariot wheels ; or he walks calm- 
ly, and step for step, along with it. We beholdin Milton the man before 
his age—not, indeed, in point of moral grandeur or mental power; for re- 
member, his age was the age of the Puritans, the age of Hampden, Selden, 
Howe, Vane, and of Cromwell, who was a greater writer than Milton him- 
self—only, it was with the sword that he wrote—and whose deeds were 
quite commensurate with Milton’s words. Butin pointof liberality of senti- 
ment and width of view, the Poet strode across entire centuries, and went, 
indeed, so far before his contemporaries that he seemed, to many of them, 
to dwindle in the distance. We see in Southey the man behind his age, 
who, indeed in his youth, took a rash and rapid race in advance, but re- 
turned like a beaten dog, cowed, abashed, with downcast head, and tail 
between his legs, and remained, ior the rest of his life, aloof from the great 
movements of society. We behold in Brougham one whom once the age 
was proud to claim as its child and champion, the express image of its 
bustling, restless, versatile, and onward character, and of whom we still 











In which of these relations, is it asked, did Byron stand to his age ? 
We are forced to answer, in none of them. He was not before his age 
in anything, in opinion, or in feeling. He was not, in all or many things, 
danmenttey behind; nor didhe move w:th equal and measured steps 
in its procession. He stood to the age in a mostawkward and uncer- 
tain attitude. He sneered at its advancement, and he lent money and 
ultimately lost his life, in attempting to proniote it. He spoke with uni- 
form coutempt, and imitated with uniform emulation, the masterpieces of 
itsliterature. He abused Wordsworth in public, and in private ‘‘ rolled 
him as a sweet morsel under his tongue ;” or rather, if you believe him- 
self, took him as a drastic dose, to seg d his bilious and unhappy nature, 
by the strongest contrasted element thathe could find. He often re- 
viled and ridiculed revealed religion, and yet read the Bible mere 
faithfully and statedly than more professed Christians—made up in super- 
stition what he wanted in faith—had a devout horror at beginning his 

ems, undertaking his journeys, or paring his nails on a Friday—and 

ad he lived, would probably have ended like his own Giaour, as 
“ Brother Byron,” with hair shirt, and mpl care pigs in some Acha- 
ianor Armenian convent, He habitually trampled on, and seems some- 
times to have really despised the opinion of the public; and yet in some 
points felt itso keenly, that, says Ebenezer Elliott,‘ he would have 
almost gone into hysterics ha a tailor laughed at him.” And although, 
when the Edinburgh Review sought to crush him like a worm, he ruse 
from the heel, a fiery, flying dragon ; yet, tothe assaults of the meaner 
creatures of the press, he was pervious all over, and allowed minnikin 
arrows, which were beneath his laughter, to rouse his rage. Absurd and 
ludicrous the spectacle thut of this Laocoon, covered from head to foot 
with the snakes of superna! vengeance, bearing their burden with deep 
agonized silence, starting and shrieking on the application of a thorn, 
which the hand of some puny passing malignant had thrust into his foot. 
In one respect we graat that Byron was the spirit of the age ; he was the 
representative of its wants, its weakuess, its discontents, its dark unrest 
but not of its aspirations, its widening charity, and its hopeful tendencies. 
His voice was the deep vague moan of the world’s dream—his writhing 
anguish, the last struggle of its troubled slumber: it has since awaked, 
or is awakening, and, “as a dream when ove awakeneth,”’ it is despising, 
too much despising his image. He was abeaten man, standing high yet help- 
less between the Old and New, and all the helpless and the hopeless, rallied 
round him, to proclaim him the one-eyed monarch ofthe blind ; say rather to 
constitute him first magistrate over a city in flames—supreme ruler in a 
blasted and ruined realm. Inone thing he was certainly a prophet ; 
namely, a prophet ofevil. As misery was the secret sting of all his inspi- 
ration, it became the invariable matter of all hissong. In some of his 

poems, you have Misery contemplating; in others, Misery weeping 

aloud; in others, Misery revolving and reproducing the past; in others, 

Misery bursting the confines of the world, as if in search ofa wider hell 

than that in whicl it felt itself envirioned : in others, Misery, stepping 

to turn and rend ics real or imagin»ry foes ; and in others, Misery break- 
mg out into hollow, hopeless, and heartless laughter. (What a terrible 
thing is the /augh of the unhappy! It is the very “ echo to the seat 
where sorrow is throned.”’) But in all, you have Misery ; and whether 


ing the depths —than left on it any deep or definite impression. Some 
men are buried and straightway forgotten—shovelled out of memory as 
svon as shovelled into the tomb. Others are buried, and from their 
graves, through the hands of ministering love, arise fragrant flowers and 
verdant brauches, and thus are they, in a subordinate sense, “ raised iu 
glory.”” Others, again, lie down iu the dust, and though no blossom or 
bough marks the spot, and though the timid shun it at evening-tides, as a 
spot unblessed—yet, forgotten it can never be, for there lies the record 





of agre at guilty life extinct, and the crown of crime sits silent and shadowy 
on the tombstone. This is Bryon’s memorial in the age. But, as even on | 
Nero’s tomb ‘ some hand unseen strewed flowers,”’ and as “ nothing dies | 
but something mourns,” let us lay a frail garland upon the sepulchre of a 
ruin—itselfa desolation—and say Requiescat in pace, a8 we hurry on. 

I come, thirdly, tospeak of the leading features of his artistic execution, 
and tae materials which his genius used. And here there are less ming- 
led feelings toembarrass the critica! contemplator. Strong, direct in- , 
tellect, descriptive force, ard personal passion, seem the main elements | 
of By ron’s poetical power. He sees clearly, he selects judiciously for | 
effect from among the points he does see, aude paints them with a pen- | 
cil dipped in his own fiery heart. He was the last representative of the | 
English character of mind. His lordly independence and high-spirited- | 
ness; his fearless avowal ofhis prejudices however narrow, and passions 
however coarse; his constant clearness and decision of tone and of style; 
his manly vigour and directness; his strongunreasoning instinctive sense ; 
his abhorence of mysticism; and his frequent caprices—all savoured of 
that literature which had reared Dryden, Pope, and Johnson; and every 
peculiarity of the English school seems to have clustered in and around 
him, as its last splendid specimen. Since then our higher literature is 
rapidly charging with the German element. Byron was ultimus Romano- 
rum—the last, and, with the exceptions of Shakspeare and Milton, the | 
greatest purely English poet. His manner had generally all the clearness 
and precision of sculpture; indeed his clearness serves often to disguise 
his depth. As obscurity sometimes gives an air of wystic profundity and 
solemn grandeur to a shallow puddle, so, on the other hand, we have seen 
peols among the mountains, whose pellucidity made them appear less 
profound, and where every small shining pebble was a bright liar as to | 
the real depth of the waters, such pools are many of the poems of Byron, | 
and, we may add, of Campbell. 

His dominion over the darker passions is one of the most obvious fea- 
tures in his poetic character. He rode in a chariot drawn, if we may use 
the figure, by these horses described in the visions of the Apocalypse, 
‘“* whose heads were as the heads of lions, and out of their mouths issued 
fire, and smoke, and brimstone.” And supreme is his management of 
these dreadful coursers. Whatever is fiercest and gloomiest in human 
nature—whatever furnace-bosoms have been heated seven times hotter 
by the unrestrained passions and the torrid suns of the east and the south 
—wherever man verges toward the animal or the fiend—wherever mis- 
anthropes have folded their arms, and taken their desperate attitude— 
wherever stands “ the bed of sin delirious with its dread’’—wherever de- 
vours “ the worm that cannot sleep, and never dies’—there the melan- | 
choly muse of Byron finds a haunt. Driven from a home in his country, , 
he finds it inthe mansions of all unhappy hearts, which open gloomily, and 
admit him as their tenant and their bard. To escape from one’s-selt is the } 
desire of many, of all the miserable—the desire of the drunkard, of the | 
opium-eater, of those who plunge into the vortex of any dissipation, who | 
indulge in any delicious dream—but it is the singularity of Byron tuathe | 
unifurmly escapes from himself into something worse and more miserable. 
His being transmigrates into a darker and more demoniac shape ; he be- 
comes an epicure even in wretchedness; he has supped full of common 
miseries, and must create and exhaust imaginary horrors. What infinite 
pity that a being so gifted, and that might have been so noble, should find 
it Necessary perpetually to evade himself! Hence his writings abound, 
more than those of other authors, with lines and phrases which seem to 
concentrate all misery within them—with texts for misanthropes, and 
mottos for the mouths of suicides. “ Years all wintera’’—what a gasp is 
that, and how characteristic of him to whose soul summer had not come, 
and spring had for ever faded! Tho charge of affectation has often been 
brought against Byron’s proclamations of personal woe But no one, we 
believe, was ever a constant and consistent hypocrite in such a matter as 
misery; and we think we can argue his sincerity, not merely from his 
personal declarations, but from this fact, that all the characters into whom 
be shoots his soul are unhappy. Tasso writhing in the dungeon, Dante 
prophecying evil, not to speak of his imaginary heroes, such as Conrad, 
Alp, the Giaour, and Childe Harold, betray in what direction ran the mas- 
ter current of his soul; and as the bells and bubbles upon the dark pool | 


form an accurate measurement of its depth, so his mirth, in its wildness, 
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recklessness, an! utter want of genuine gaiety, tells saddest tales about | 
the state of a heart which neither on earth nor heaven could find aught to | 
cheer or comfort it. } 
Besides those intensely English qualities which we have enumerated 
as Byron’s, there sprung out from him, and mainly through the spur of | 
woe, higher power than appeared originally to belong to his nature. 

After all his faculties seemed fully developed, aud after critics and cran- | 
iologists had formed their unalterable estimate of them, he began, as if 

miraculously, to grow into a loftier shape and statue, aud compelled these 

same sapient judges, slowly and reluctantly, to amend their conclusions. | 
In this “Cain,” his “Heaven and Earth,” and his “ Vision of Jndge- | 
ment,” he exhibited the highest form of the faculty divine—the true 

afflatus of the Bard. He seemed to rise consciously into his own region ; 

and, certainly, for gloomy grandeur, and deep, desolate beauty, these 

productions surpass all the writings of the period. Now, for the first 

time, men saw the Pandemonian palace of his soul fully lit, and they trem- 

bled at its ghastly splendour; and yet curious itis to remark that those 

were precisely the poems which the public at tirst received most coldly ; 

and those who shouted applause when he issued the two first elegant, but 
comparatively sha'low, cantos of ‘Childe Harold,” which were the re- 
flection of other minds, shrank from him when he displayed the terrible 
riches of his own. 

We can only mention the materials on which Byron’s genius fed—and, 
indeed, we must substitute the singular term—for his material was not 
manifold, but one: it was the history of his own heart that his genius 
reproduced in all his poems. His poetry was the mirror of himeelf’ 

In considering, fourthly, the more characteristic of his works, we may 
divide them into his juvenile productions, his popular, and his proscribed 
works. His juvenile productions testified to nothing but the power of 
his passions, the strength of his ambition, and the uncertainty of his aims. 
His “ Hours of Idleness’’ was, in one respect, the happiest hit he ever 
made: it was fortunate enough to attract abuse from the highest critical 
authority in the empire, and thereby stirred his pride, and effectually 
roused his faculties. It required a scorching heat to hatch a Byron! In 
his “ English Bards” he proved himeelf rather a pugilist than a poet. It 
is the work of a man of Belial, “flown with insolence and wine.” His 
popular productions were principally written when he was stili a favour- 
ite son of society, the idol of drawing-rooms, and the admired, as well 
as observed, ofall abservers. ‘ Childe Harold” is a transcription of the 
serious and pudlishabie part of his journal, as he travelled in Greece, Spain, 
and Italy. ‘The Giaour’’ isa powerful half-length picture of himself. 
“ The Bride of Abydos” isa tender and somewhat maudlin memory of 
Greece. ‘‘ The Corsair’’ was the work of one fierce fortnight, and seems 


{1 





to have brought one period of his life, as well as of his popalarity, to a 


ing the memory of past, than encountering the reality of pi@sent, mise- 
ry. You have pensive sentiment rather than quick and fresh anguish. 


of Corinth.” These were the first great drops of the thunderstorm he 





he returns the old thunder in a voice of hundred power and majesty, or 
sings an evening song with the grasshopper at his feet—smiles the smile 
of bitterness, or sheds the burniug tears of anger—his voice still speaks of 
desolation, mourning and woe ; the vocabulary of grief labours under the 
demands of his melancuoly ; enius; and never, never more, till this scene 
of tears and sighs be ended, shall we meet with a more authentic and 
wt ofounder expouader of the wretchedness of man. Andas sach we deem 
bin to have done good service ; first because ie who approaches toward 
the bottom of human woe, proves that it is not altogether bottomless, 
however deep ; because, ifhuman grief sprung from buman greatness, in 
inveiling the grief he is illustrating the graudeur of man; aud, because, 
S1e writings ot Byron have saved us, in this counlry, whatin France as 
deen 80 pernicious, * the literature of desperation ; they are a literature 

fdesperation iu themselves ; they condense, into one volume, what in 





ticularly, there ts an electric heat and a frenzied haste which proclaiws a 
| troubled and distracted state of mind. In referring his medical advisers 

to it as a proof of his mental sanity, he rather bluudered; for although it 
| wants the incoherence, it has the fury, of madness. It it the most rapid 
and furious race he ever ran to escape from hisown shadow. Then cume 
his open breach with English society, his separation from his lady, and 
his growling retreat to his Italian den. Butere yet he plunged into that 
pool, where the degredation of his genius, and where its power were 
pertect, he must turn round, and close in wilder, loftier measures the sad 
song of * Childe Harold,’’ which in life’s summer he had begun; and 
strange it was to mark, in those two last cantos, not only ‘heir deepened 
power and earnestness, but their multiplied sorrow. He seemed to have 


gone away to Addison’s ‘‘Mountain of Miseries,’’ and exchanged one bur- 





glittering point. In all this clase of his poems we see him rather revolv- | 


| 


. . . . ° . > . ; c , : . re if . 
But his war with society was now about to begin in right earnest; and | We remember a pilgrimage we made some years » yA it wes be 
in prophetic anticipation of this, he wrote his “ Parisina” and his ‘ Siege | AS we ascended, a mist came down over the bill, like a vei! dropped by 


was soon to pour down upon the world; and in the second of these, par- | 








den fo: a worse—sorrow for despair. He had fallen so low, that suicide 
had lost its charms; and when one falls beneath the suicide point, his 
misery is perfect; for his quarrel then is not with /Jife but with bein 
Yet how horribly beautiful his conversation with the dust of empires. 
with the gigantic skeleton of Rome—with the ocean, which meets him 
like that simulacrum of the sea which haunted the madness of Caligula— 
with all the mighty miserable in the past—with those spirits which he 
summons from the * vasty deep” —or with those ill-favoured ones 


“ Who walk the shadow of the Vale of Death." 


He speaks to them as their equal and kindred spirit. “ Hell from beneath 
‘is moved to meet him at his coming: they speak, and say unto him, Art 
thou become like unto us?” As another potentate, do those “ Anarchs 
old "—Orcus, Hades, and the “dreaded name of Demogorgon""—admit 
him into their chaotick company, aud make him free of the privileges of 
their dreary realm. 

Having thus taken a last proud farewell of society, with all its forms 
and conventionalities, he turned him to the task of pouring out his enven- 
omed and disappointed spirit in works which society was as certain to 
proscribe as it was to peruse; and there followed that marvellous series 
of poems to which we have already referred as his most peculiar and 
powerful productions—most powerful, because most sincere. And yet 


: the public proved how false and worthless its former estimate of Byrun’s 


genius had been, by denouncing those, his best doings, not merely for 
their wickedness, bat for their artistic execution. _1t is humiliating to re- 
vert to the reviews and newspapers of that period, and to read the lan- 
guage in which they speak of ‘* Cain,” “ Sardanapalus,” and the “ Vision 
of Judgment,” uniformly treating them as miserable fallings-off from his 
formor self—beneath even the standard of his *‘ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.” ‘Cain’ we regard not only as Byron’s noblest production, 
but as one of the finest poems in this or any other language. It is such a 
work as Milton, had he been miserable, would have written. There is 
nothing iu “ Paradise Lost" superior to Cain's flight with Lucifer through 
the stars, and nothing in Shakspeare superior to his conversations with 
his wife Adah. We speak simply of iis merits as a work of art—its ob- 
ject is worthy of all condemnation; that is, to paint a more soured and 
savage Manfred, engaged in a controversy, not merely with himself, but 
with the system of which he is one diseased and desperate member; in 
the unequal strife overwhelmed, and, as if the crush of Omnipotence were 
nut enough, bringing down after him, in his fall the weight of a brother's 
blood ; and the object of the fable is not, as it ought to have been, to show 
the madness of all selfish struggle against the laws of the universe. but to 
more than intimate the poet’s beliet, that the laws which occasion such a 
struggle are cruel and unjust. There is an unfair distribution of misery 
and guilt in the story. The misery principally accrues to Cain; but a 
large proportion of the guilt is caught, as by a whirlwind, and flies up in 
the face of his Maker. The great crime of the poem is not that its hero 
utters blasphemies, but that you shut it with a doubt whether these blas- 
phemies be not true. Milton wrote his great poem to “justify the ways 
of Gud to man ;” Byron’s object seems to be, to justify the ways of man 
to God—even his wildest and most desperate doings. The pleading is 
eloqueut, but hopeless. It is the bubble on the ridge of the cataract 
praying not to be carried over and hurried on. Equally vain it is to strug- 
gle against those austere and awful laws, by which moments of sin ex- 
pand into centuries of punishment. Yet this was Byron’s own life-long 
struggle, and one which, like men who fight their battles o’er again in 
sleep, he renewed again and again in every dream of his imagination. 
“The Vision of Judgment,” unquestionably the best abused, gs also one 
of the best, and by no means the most profane, of his productions. It 
sprung from the savage disgus: produced inthe mind by Southey's “ dou- 
ble distilled” cant, in that poem of his on the death of George the Third 


—which reversing the usual case, now lives suspended by a tow-line from 


its caricature. All other hatred—that of Johnson—that of Burke—that 
of Juvenal—that of all, save Junius—is tame and maudin compared to 
the wrath of Byron expressed in this poem. Scorn often has the effect 
of cooling and carrying off rage—but here “the ground burns frore and 
cold performs the eftect of tire.” His very contempt is molten; bis 
tears of ng as well as of misery, fall in burning showers. In what 
single lines has he concentrated the mingled essence of the coolest con- 
tempt and the hottest indignation! 


‘‘A better farmer ne’er brushed de v from lawn, 
A worse king never left a realm undone.” 

“ When the gorgeous coffin was laid low, 
It seemed the mockery of hell to fold 
The rottenness of eighty years in gold.’’ 

“ *Passion !’ replied the phantom dim, 
‘I loved my country and I hated him.’ ” 


There spoke the authentic shade of Junius, or at least a spirit worthy 
of contending with him for the honour of being the ‘ Best Hater” upon 
record. 

And yet, mixed with the strokes of ribaldry, are touches of a grandeur 
which he has rarely elsewhere, approached. His poetry always rises 
above itself, when painting the faded splendour wan—the stedfast gloom 
—the hapless magnanimity ot the Prince of Darkness. With perfect ease 
1e seems to enter into the soul, and fill up the measure and stature of the 
awful personage. 

it were unpardonable, even in a rapid review, to omit all notice of 
“ Don Juan,” which, if it bring our notion of the man to the lowest point 
—exalts our idea of the Poet. Its great charm is its conversational ease. 
How coolly, and calmly, he bestrides his Pegasus even when he is at the 
gallop. With what exquisitely quiet and quick transitions does he pass 
from humour to pathos, and make you laugh and cry at once as you do 
in dreams. It is less a man writing, than a man resigning his soul to his 
reader. Tv use Scott’s beautiful figure—* the stanzas fall off as easily as 
the leaves from the autumnal tree; youstand under a shower of withered 
gold.” And in spite of the endless touches of wit, the general impress- 
ion is most melancholy; and not Rasselas, nor Timon, casts so deep a 
shadow on the thoughtful reader as the “ very tragical mirth” of Don 
Juan. 

In settling, lastiy, his rank as a Poet, we may simply say, that he must 
stand, on the whole, beneath and apart from the first class of poets, such 
as Homer, Dante, Milton, Shakspeare, and Goethe. Often, indeed, he 
seems to rush into their company, and to stand among them, like a daring 
boy amid his seniors, measuring himself proudly with their superior stat- 
ure. And, possibly, had he lived, he might have ultimately taken his 
place amongst them, for it lay in him to have done this. But life was 
denied him. The wild steed of his passions—like his own “ Mazeppa” 
—carried him furiously into the wilderness, and dashed him dewn into 
premature death. And he now must take his place as one at the very 
head of the second rank of poets, and arrested when he was towering up 
towards the first. 

His name has been frequently but injudiciously coupled with that of 
Shelley. This has arisen principally from their accidental position. The 
found themselves together one stormy night in the streets, having both 
been thrust out by the strong arm from their homes. One had been 
kicking up a row and kissing the serving-maids; the other had been try- 
ing to reform the family, bat in so awkward a fashion, that in his haste 
he had put out all the lustres, and nearly blown up the establishment. 
In that cold, desolate, moonless night, they chanced to meet—they enter- 
ed into conversation—they even tried, by drawing near each other, to ad- 
minister a little kindly warmth and encouragement. Men seeing them 
imperfectly in the lamp-light, classed them together as two dissolute and 
disorderly blackguards. And, alas, when the morning came that might 
have accurately discriminated them, both were found lying dead in the 
streets. In point of purpose—temperament—tendency of intellect— 
poetical creed—feelings—sentiments—habits—and character, no two men 
could be more dissimilar. And the conjunction of their names is almost 
as incongruous, as though we should, in comparison, not in contrast, speak 
of Douglas Jerrold and Baptist Noel—Father Matthew and Professor Wil- 
son—Thomas Carlyle and Andrew Marshall of Kirkintilloch—Dr. Brun- 

ton and Dr. John Ritchie. 


| some jealous beauty over her own fair face. At lenth the summit was 
reached, though the prospect was denied us. It was a proud and thril- 

| ling moment. What though darkness was all around? It was the very 
| atmosphere that suited the scene. It was “ dark Lochnagar.” And only 
| think how fine it was to climb up aud clasp Its cairn—to lift a stone from 
| it, to be in after-time a memorial of our journey—to sing the song which 
| wade it terrible and dear, in its own proud drawing room, with those 
great fog-curtains floating around—to pass along the brink of its precipi- 
; Ces—to snatch a fearful joy as we leant over, aud hung down, and saw 
| from beneath the gleam of eternal suow sbining up from its hollows, and 
| columns, or rather perpendicular seas of mist, streamiug up upon the 
} wiud— 

“ Like foam from the roused ocean of deep hell, 

Where every wave breaks on a living shore, 
| Heaped with the damned, like pebbles—"’ 
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tinged, too, here and there, on their tops, by gleams of sunshine, the fare” 
well beams of the dyingday. It was the grandest moment in our lives. 
We had stood upon mauy hills—in sunshine and in shade, in mist and iu 
thunder—but never had before, nor hope to have again, such a feeling 
of the grandeur of this lower universe—such a sense of horrible sublimi- 
ty. Nay, we question if there bea mountain in the empire, which, though 
seen in similar circumstances, could awaken the same emotions in our 
minds. It is not its loftiness, though that be great—nor its bold outline, 
nor its savage loneliness, nor its mist loving preci ices, but the associa- 
tions which crown its crags with a “ peculiar diadem"’—its identification 
with the image of a poet, who, amid all his fearful errors, had perhaps 
more than any of the age’s Bards, the power of iuvesting all his career— 
yea, to every corner which his fierce foot ever wuched, or which his 
genius ever sung—with profound and melancholy interest. We saw the 
name Byron written in the cloud-characters above us. We saw his genius 
sadly smiling in those gleams of stray sunshine which gilded the dark- 
ness they could not dispel. We found an emblem of his poetry in that 
flying rack, and of his character in those lowering precipices. We seem- 
ed to hear the wail of bis restless spirit in the wild sob of the wind, 
fainting and struggling up under its burden of darkness. Nay, we 
could fancy that this hill was designed as an eternal monument to his 
name, and to image all those peculiarities which make that uame for 
ever illustrious. Not the loftiest of his country’s poets, he is the most 
sharply and terribly defined. In magnitude and round completeness, he 
yields to many, in jagged, abrupt, and passionate projection of his own 
shadow, over the worldof literature, to none. The genius of convulsion, 
a dire attraction, dwells around him, which leads many to hang over, 
and some to leap down his precipices. Volcanic as he is, the coldness of 
wintry seifishness too often collects in the hollows of his verse. He 
loves too, the cloud and the thick darkness, and comes *‘ veiling all 
the lightnings of his song in sorrow.” So, like Byron beside Scott and 
Wordsworth, does Lochnagar stand in the presence of his neighbour 
giants, Ben mac-Dhui, and Ben-y-boord, less lofty, but more fiercely elo- 
quent in its jagged outline, reminding us of the via of the forked light- 
niag, which it seems dumbly to mimic, projecting its cliffs like quench- 
ed batteries against earth and heaven, with the cold of snow in its heart, 
and with a coronet of mist round its gloomy brow. : 
No post, since*Homer and Ida, has thus, everlastingly, shot his genius 
into the heart of one great mountain, identifying himself and his song 
with it. Not Horace with Soracte—not Wordsworth with Helvellya— 
not Coleridge with Mont Blanc—not Wilson with the Black Mount, not 
even Scott with the Eildons—all these are stili common property, but 
Lochnagar is Byron’s own—no poet will ever venture to sing it again. 
In its dread circle none durst walk but he. His allusions to it are not 
numerous, but its peaks stood often before his eye; a recollection of its 
grandeur served more to colour his line, than the glaciers of the Alps, 
the cliffs of Jura, or the thunder hills of fear, which he heard in Chimari; 
even from the mountains of Greece he was carried back to Morven and 


* Lochnagar, with Ida, looks o’er Troy.” 


Hence the severe Dante-like, monumental, mountainous cast of his bet- 
ter poetry; for we firmly believe that the scenery of one’s youth gives a 
permanent bias and colouring to the genius, the taste, and the style, é. e.. 
if there be an intellect to receive an impulse, or a taste to catch a tone. 
Many, it is true, bred in cities, or amid common scenery, make up for the 
lack by early travel; so did Milton, Coleridge, Wilson, &c. Bat who may 
not gather, from the tame tone of Cowper’s landscapes, that he had never 
enjoyed such opportunities? And who, in Pollock’s powerful but gloomy 

oem, may not detect the raven hue which a sterile moorland scenery 

ad left uponhis mind? Has not, again, the glad landscape of the Howe 
of the Mearns, and the prospect from the surmounting Hill of Garvock, 
left a pleasing wrace upon the mild pages of Beattie’s Minstrel? Did not 
Coila colour the genial soul of its poet? Has not the scenery of “ mine 
own romantic town” made much of the prose and poetry of Sir Walter 
Scott what it is? So, is it mere fancy which traces the stream of By- 
ron’s poetry in its light and its darkness, its bitterness and its brilliance, 
to this smitten rock in the wilderness—to the cliffs of Lochnazar ?— T'ait’s 
Magazine. 


On ee 
OUTLINES IN PARLIAMENT. 
THE RIGHT HON. FREDERICK SHAW. 


During the last sixteen or seventeen years, Mr. Shaw has occupied 
from time to time a position more or less prominent in the political world; 
and in the House of Commons, more especially, during the greater part 
of that time, he has been recognised as one of its most notable members. 
His talents, experience, and ability as a speaker, would alone have se- 
cured him more than a respectable standing; but he has added to their 
natural influence a further advantage, by his having for fifteen years re- 
presented the University of Dablin with so much credit to himself and 
confidence on the part of his constituents, as to have been long recog- 
nised as one of the chief leaders of the Irish Protestants, whose strong- 
hold, we need hardly say, is in that institution. ‘Towards the party in 
question, indeed, he has tor many years stood in a relation nearly as im- 
portant and honourable as that of Sir Robert Inglis with a very large 
section of the Church of England. When any Irish question was brought 
forward, Mr. Shaw’s opinion was one of the first required upon it, in 
collecting the sentiments of the representatives of Ireland ; and, further, 
it was always understood, that that opinion was not merely the opinion 
of an individual, but also of the large and influential body whom he re- 

resented, not directly only, through the University, but indirectly also, 
y the confidence reposed in him by the Protestant public of Ireland 
generally. 

Filling 8o responsible a post, and endowed by nature with no incon- 
siderable portion of that combativeness of temperament which distin- 
guishes his countrymen of all creeds and classes, it is not surprising that 
the parliamentary functions of Mr. Shaw should have been no sinecure. 
Indeed, except the leading statesmen, there are few members of the 
House of Commons who have led so active a public life, more especially 
if we refer to the period during which the Whig ministry of Lord Mel- 
bourne clung to power, in spite of the able agitation carried on against 
them, on the strength of their open alliance and secret compacts with 
O'Coanell. In that agitation, Mr. Shaw was an active anda distinguish- 
ed partaker. Although at times he scarcely went far enough to suit the 
excited feelings of some of the more violent of his party in Lreland, to 
the cooler temperameut of the Unglisih, however much they might have 
had their prepossessions worked upon against those who were then con- 
sidered as their common enemies, he certainly appeared a man who was 


hel to carry political controversy to the very extreme verge of that | 


icense which modern debating allows. 


ready to pause in the assertion or support of any charge, however seri- 
ous, against the opponents alike of his political and religious creed. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that Mr. O'Connell was his chief antagonist. 
Eor some few years their rivalry was manifest, almost avowed. — 
fought over again inthe House of Commons the battles of Irish parties. 
But we must do them both the justice to say, that they carried on their 
warfare, however angry, in a gentlemanly way. | 
assions of the man would break through the artificial restraints imposed 
y order and custom on the senator; but it was rare that this went to 
such limits as would excite scandal. However sincorely opposed in pol- 
itics, they seemed lo — each other’s talents, and their fights a 
more of a gladiatorial character than was at that time usual ‘when the 
hostile parties of Ireland came into collision on English ground and ex- 
hibited to a pitying public the degenerate combats of hereditary hatreds 
The warm, almost passionate eagerness with which Mr. Shaw would run 
to the conflict of argument, or of fact, with his potent antagonist, was 
altogether different from the cold, contemptuous, sometimes <a eg 
lent, haughtiness, with which Mr. Secreta y Stanley. while he was still a 
subordinate, or my Lord Stanley, when he had become an Opposition 
leader, would rise to attack or repel the same opponent, B io one it 
seemed tobe a combat recognised as on equal grounds—a pa Bg rather 
agreeable than otherwise, of bringing to its final issue before the Eng 
lish Parliament the Irish struggle of nearly a quarter of a centu - to 
the other, it appeared to be an odious task reluctantly assumed na ful- 
filled with as much of deliberate, studied offensiveness, as could be ex- 
hibited by a proud and exasperated man, without forfeiting the character 
of a gentleman. Lord Stanley affected to consider the conditions of the 
conflict between him and O'Connell as quite unequal, as if it were al- 
most too much that he shuuld condescend to aoa his adversary. His 
— were the more provoking because they were aimed so low.— 
= pas 24 = Mr. O'Connell quarrelied with more apparent passion, 
a : - re rea cordiality ; and their hostility, though more ostenta- 

.~ - 0 ye ©, Was not so embittered. 
humour, rendered Me’ Bho mney power, snd aia oe OUen 
nell in these personal contest y ormidable antagonist to Mr. O’Con- 
try local disputes,) more a gon aprtnnte ee 
most cases to side with 1 especially as the audience were prepared in 
> with the former. But Mr. Shaw’s powers a8 & spea- 


They 


Sometimes, indeed, the | it formerly was. 


in such undignified warfare. He has proved himself capable of efforts 
of a mach higher order. Successfully disembarraseing himself of the 
trammels of mere party prejudice, he has succeeded in taking a broad 
and even a statesmanlike view of great questions, however nearly they 
may have touched some of his most cherished opinions. é 
the Irish Protestants, he never was politically the mere follower of any 
English party, although he acted for many years with Sir Robert Peel. 
The sentiment of nationality seems to have overruled in his mind all the 
more direct and strict suggestions of political association. He has been 
more a Protestant-ascendancy man than an English Tory or Conservative, 
and more an Irishman than a Protestant. He is more liked by Irish Lib- 
erals ahd Catholics than most men of his party. However much they may 
detest his political creed, they admit the uprightness with which he has 
advocated it, and are not sorry to be able to fight a fair battle with an.-hon- 
ourable opponent; one who will at least treat Irish subjects in an Irish 
way. Mr. Shaw has been in the main consistent in his career—the repre- 
sentative of Dublin University has no mission to be otherwise. At one 
time he seemed disposed to give Sir Robert Peel a moderate and guard- 
ed support in some of his Irish measures; but some significant hints he 
received from his constituents satisfied him, apparently, that he had mis- 
calculated the extent to which they had advanced with the times. 

When, therefore, in the session of 1846, the Conservative ministers 
finally threw off the mask; when, on the one hand, Mr. Shaw saw a total 
abandonment of the English landed aristocracy, and on the other an 
equally open encouragement of the Lrish Catholics, he took his side at 
once. He had never, during his public life, shewn so much earnestness, 
energy, and oe power as he now exhibited. Noteven Lord George 
Bentinck was more bitter against the chief Conservative leaders than he. 
A speech he made, early in 1846, was, asa straightforward and high-toned 
denunciation of political treachery, one of the boldest and most plain- 
spokeu attacks on record. It was made literally behind the backs of Sir 
R. Peel and Sir James Graham, for Mr. Shaw sat on the back benches on 
the government side; but it was easy to see in the expression of their 
faces, hardened as public men are to such manifestations, how strong was 
its effect. Indeed, it carried the language of invective and denunciation 
to the very utmost limits of parliamentary courtesy : there was not the 
slightest veil of circumlocution between it and downright insulting per- 
sonality. It approached to what we read in the old debates, ere parlia- 
mentary speaking had become emasculated by the deceptive refinement 
of these “‘mealy-mouthed” days. It provoked Sir James Graham iuto 
one of the most personal attacks he ever made in Parliament; one more 
worthy of the hustings of Hull or Carlisle, in the days cf his Radicalism, 
than of the mature years of a staid and stately statesman. Ue almost in 
direct terms charged Mr. Shaw with attacking ministers thus bitterly, 
from resentment at having been refused the Irish Secretaryship, and also 
because the Government had refused to effect anew settlement of the 
Recordership of Dublin (Mr. Shaw’s office) in his favour, with some pe- 
cuniary advantage in the shape of aretiring allowance. This roused all 
| Mr. Shaw’s latent energy, which is great, and his reply to Sir James Gra- 
| ham, without having any pretension to finish (for men in a passion have 
not time to trim their phrases), was nevertheless distinguished by unre- 
strained severity. If we consider the high character and standing of the 
| two men, perhaps it is not too much to say, that, except in some few 
| scenes which lowered the character of the House of Commons during the 
| same session, it is without a parallel in modern debating. 
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SAN ————— 


and whitewashed. Along the front was a deep veranda, the pillars of 
which were slender stems of forest trees, stripped of the branches and 
bark, and whitewashed, but with many rough knots and inequalities 
where the boughs had been hewn off. These served to sustain the vines 
which, planted at their feet, ascended with many a winding clasp, and 
covered them with their luxuriant leaves. Then reaching the roof of the 
veranda, the vines spread and interlaced, until the whole was buried ina 
mass of verdant foliage, which contrasted beautifully with the snow-white 
walls of the cottage and the ruddy tiles of the sloping eaves. Inthe rear 
of the cottage was a long, low building, appro riat to the servants and 
the officers, and extending to a corral, or enclosure, in which the cattle 
and horses were kept. Directly in front of the porch were two tall trees, 
of the tatayiba, or wild mulberry, with slender stems and a profusion of 
light, glossy leaves ; while before, and on each side of the house, was, an 
orchard, or it might rather be called a thicket, of truit-trees. The broad 
dark leaf of the fig hardly ailowed its abundant fruit, in all stages of 
growth, to meet the eye, but the sunny orange and yellow lime gleamed 
from the depths of their verdaut canopy, like—to use theold but striking 
simile of honest Andrew Marwell— 4 


“ Like golden lamps in a green night.” 


It was late in the evening. The full unclouded moon shone on the 
scene here described, lighting up the white walls of the humble oo 
and the verdant masses of the orange grove. The tall sugar-cane andthe 
rustling maize-stalks waved their tasselled heads and slender leaves in 
the soft night-wind. Now and then might be heard the sullen hooting 
of adistant owl, or the harsh scream of a paroquet disturbed in its uneasy 
slumbers. All other sounds were hushed. The cattle were asleep in 
the corral, the fowls at roost on their accustomed trees. From the dark- 
ness and silence which prevailed, it appeared that all the inhabitants of 
the cottage were at rest, except in one room, which was lighted ap, and 
into which we will make boldto enter. It was very simply furnished, 
as is usual throughout Spanish America. The brick floor was covered 
with fine straw matting. To the whitewashed walls were fastened a 
few ordinary pictures and engravings. Some light cane chairs were 
placed around the room, and at the farther end was an elevated dais or estra- 
da, covered with the skins of the jaguar and puma, and serving as a lounge 
In the centre of 
the room was a table, made of the wood of the urandig-pitai, a native tree 
equal to the finest rosewood. Two candles stood upon it, and nume- 
rous papers—some folded, and tied with tape, others open—were scat- 
tered over it. 


A young man sat beside the table, deeply engaged in the perusal of 
one of the documents. He was dressed like a wealthy hagiendado, or 
gentloman farmer. His jacket of blue cloth was adorned with silver but- 
tons, hanging by little chains of an inch iu length. His vest of white sa- 
tin, elegantly tamboured, was opeu so as to show the embroidered front 
of his cambric shirt. His green velvet small clothes, tied round the waist 
by a blue satin sash, were . amen at the knee, allowing the ruffled ends of 
muslin drawers to appear beneath them. They were met by white cot- 
ton stockings, and buskin boots of untanned horse-skin. The age of the 
wearer was apparently about tweuty-five. He had the brown complexion, 
the dark eyes, the black, glossy hair, the thick beard and mustaches, 
which were proper to his Spanish descent. His handsome features wore 
an expression of ba sadness, and his brow was eccasionally kuit, as 


| the charge were true, even, it was unworthy of a minister, and utterly | with indignation, while his eye glanced over the paper which he held. 
unbecoming the ordinary ideas and feelings of a gentleman, to divulge | Just behind him in another chair, but leaning on the back of his, with 
} such a confidential commanication, for the mere purpose of producing a | her eyes fixed earnestly on his face, sat a young woman of extreme beauty 


| temporary impression against a political opponent. A high and generous 
| mind, incapable of being influenced by mean motives itself, would hesi- 
tate to attribute them to others. He then gave, on his personal honour, 
an explicitand indignantdenial to Sir James Graham’s charge. The office 
| he held gave him what he required, “ his bread and independency.”” And 
then he denounced it as “‘ degrading ”’ to Sir James that he should, not in 
the heat of party debate, but three days after the attack, have made a 
charge, the low vulgarism of which had not even the merit of originality 
he repeated his belief that the Government was falling—falling both in 
power and character. And further, he believed that Sir James Graham 
was the evil genius of the cabinet. it had been predicted that he would 
prove so. It had been often said, and events had shown how truly, that 
no government could stand long of which he wasa member. These at- 
tacks were received with tremendous cheers by the House; and their 
approval led Mr. Shaw to go further still, for he concluded by telling Sir 
James, that “ the feeling he had for him was not one of resentment; it 
was a feeling not so diguitied—it was a feeling of * But loud cries 
of “Order” prevented him from adding the unparliamentary word. A 
scene of such dramatic interest has not occurred for many years. Sir 
James cowered under the attack. He lost his usual imperturbable cool- 
ness and self-command. Pale, trembling with excitement, he rose to re- 
trace his false step. But, instead of making his apology in a manly way, 
he strove to cast ridicule on Mr. Shaw, because he had so far forgotten 
his judicial character as to lose his temper. The attempt was a miserable 
failure; and, however the House might condemn Mr. Shaw’s extreme 
violence, he came off triumphantly. 

Throughout the same session, Mr. Shaw exhibited more abi-ity, cou- 
rage, and strong party feeling than he had ever shown, except on some 
isolated occasions of quarrel with Mr. O’Connell. It seems to have been 
the culminating point of his parliamentary career, at least according to 
present symptoms. His speeches have always been distinguished more 
for a certain masculine vigour than for any remarkable originality, or for 
felicity or refinement of diction. Tall beyond the average of tall men, 
with a strong masculine frame, a well though not elegantly formed figure, 
and a powerful, sonorous voice, he embodies many of those physical at. 
tributes which are to be found among the better orders of his countrymen. 
To these advantages he adds that of a highly expressive and intelligent, 
if not strictly handsome, countenance, and a dark expressive eye, the 
whole face being framed in a profusion of black waving hair. Personal 
| advantages always propitiate the House of Commons; and Mr. Shaw has 
| had his tull share of the favourable prepossession so created in his be- 
half. Buat we feara great change has come over him of late; that we 
must speak of him more in the past than inthe present tense when re- 
ferring to his appearance. Our own observation of Mr. Shaw’s political 
career leads us to think that his personal feelings have not usually been 
mixed up in party-questions; that however zealous and earnest he may 
have been as a parliamentary champion of the Irish Protestants, he has, 
in fact, always conducted their cause in the spirit of an advocate, more 
than in that of a partisan. There are some, however, who assert, that the 
conduct of the English Conservatives towards his party has caused him 











[t is also said that he suffered in mind, when, during the trial of 


tion of the jury list, thereby rendering a “ packing”’ 
verdict more certain. 
less; for, however convenient it might have been for party purposes at 
the time, Mr. Shaw’s character was such that he couid well have afforded 
to smile at the imputation. 
that, from whatever cause, Mr. Shaw’s health has not been latterly what 


more easy, and a 


mature decay. Although his mental powers are unimpaired, the mascu- 
line vigour that formerly helped to impress his audience has passed away. 
His erect attitude has given way to a stoop, and his fine dark hair has 
become silvered with grey. Still, let us hope these symptoms are but 
temporary, and that they may be removed by a cessation from too active 
exertion. Whether for his intrinsic merits, his consistency, his bonhomie, 
or his general parliamentary ability, he is not a man whose services can 
easily be dispensed with.—Fraser's Mag. 
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THE DICTATOR 
OR TWO SCENES IN PARAGUAY. 
SCENE THE FIRST. 

In the vicinity of the city of Assumption, the capital of Paraguay (that 
irregular country, which, fromthe policy of seclusion so long pursued by 
its government, has been termed the Japan of South America), are ecat- 
tered many country-houses belonging to the more wealthy citizens, who 
retire thither when their business is over, to escape from the scorching 
heat and stifling dust of the open, unpaved streets. To many of these 
villas, farms or plantations of considerable extent are attached, which, 


Buenos Ayres. 


maize, tobacco, and cotton, all in full cultivation. The house was built 





ker, like Mr. O’Connell’s, would be very unfairly tested even by success 


For a man of forty-eight he shews symptoms of a pre- | 
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both of fori and feature. It wasa style of beauty, too, which is common- 
ly thought peculiar to northern, or rather to cold climates, but which is, 
in fact, frequently seen in the interior of South America. Her chestnut 
hair clustered in natural ringlets round her fair face, and her dark blue 
eyes looked out with changeable lustre from beneath their long brown 
eyelashes. Her slender form, betokening extreme youth, was attired in 
a simple robe of white muslin, bound at the waist by a ribbon, which was 
clasped with a golden buckle. It was easy to see that the natural expres- 
sion of her countenance was bright and cheerful, as of one accustomed to 
a life of great happiness; but at this moment her look was constrained 
and anxious, and her“tyes were fixed earnestly upon the young man, 
whose attention was engrossed by tie manuscript. At last she spoke, as 
if unable to endure the silence. 

“ Do you think there is any hope, a = . 

The young man started, and throwing from him the papers which he 
held, exclaimed in a tone of mournful bitterness, ‘‘ What a fool am I to 
pore over these long-winded pleas, rejoinders, judgments, and all their 
legal trash, as if they could have any influence on my cause! Do I not 
know that it was lost from the beginning! It is gold that has done it all 
—bribery, corruption! The pleading of an angel would not avail againet 
such arguments. We are lost—utterly ruined !” 

“ Surely, Enriqne,’” replied his companion, “ the judge cannet allow 
his friendship for Don Mauuel to bias him to so frightfuladegree? All 
the city knows that Prieto’s claim to your patrimony is utterly unfound- 
ed; and your evidence, too, is so strong.” 

“ Listen, Rosita,’’ said the young man, ‘“‘to what I heard this morning 
from my friend Gomez. How Gomez learned the facts, he would not in- 
form me; but he assured me that | might rely upon them. A year ago, 
when Don Manuel Priesto gave his daughter in marriage to young Eche- 
verria, he said to him, ‘Carlos, choose which you will of my houses in 
town, or my estates in the country, for your residence, and it is yours.’ 
Echeverria answered, ‘1 will not rob you of any of your splendid resi- 
dences or your great plantations. Give me only a little cottage, with an 
orchard and a few fields about it, like that of Enrique Gonsalez, and I 
shall be happy.’ Then Prieto said, ‘If that be all you require, you 
shall have the very house and farm youspeak of.’ Thereupon he came 
to me and offered me a large price for the property—its fnll worth, and 
even more. I refused instantly and positively, te sell my rete wee 
which was endeered to me by the secollections of childhdod. Why should 
I part with it atany price? Besides, Rosita, it was at that very time 
that I was preparing to lead you, my lovely, blushing bride, from your 
own happy home to the house of my fathers. Was that a time to sell 
my homestead? I told the old man flatly that all his fortane would not 
tempt me. Now, this is what I learn from Gomez. When Prieto return- 


| ed home, he was bursting with fary at his failure, inasmuch as he had 
| given his word tu his son-in-law, and had expected that his doubloons 


would accomplish everything. He swore a soiemn oath, that if it cost 
him his whole fortane, he would have my house and land, and that I 


| should yet beg of him apittance to save me from starvation.” 


on bitter disappointment, which, with other things, has preyed upon his | 
There was no man among the | health. 


conservative opposition more unsparing of bis imvectives, no man less | the “ Repeal martyrs,” he was charged with having purposely lost a por- | 


If he did feel this charge so deeply, it was need- | 


These are mere conjectures ; but it is certain | 
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“Santa Maria!—Blessed Virgin! Can this be?” exclaimed the young 
wife in astonishment. 

“ This—this,” continued Gonsalez, “is the origin of this sudden and 
outrageous suit, which at first I considered to be intended only for my 
aunoyance, and as a mode of petty revenge. But it now appears too 
clearly that he isdetermined to push it to extremity; and his measures 
have been taken with sach consummate skill, that nc resource is left to 
me. The judge is gained. Every advocate has his retaining fee. I have 
even begun to doubt my own paid lawyer, Ramirez, who has suddenly 
become very cautious and cold.” 

“Ramirez' He leagued with the enemy! Ob, Enrique, surely your 
suspicions mislead you 1” 

“1 fear—I greatly fear: at oll events he gives me no hope.” — 

“ And is there no one,” asked Rosita, “ whom you can trust? ; 

‘ Not one of the whole court,” replied her husband ina tone of despair. 
“ The only advocate who cannot be bribed, and of whom lawyers and 
judges alike stand in awe, has long been my implacable enemy.” 

“The Dr. Francia?” 

“Yes; ever since that unhappy affair of Gomez and Paredes. I re- 
member well the terrible scow! he wore when ge said to me, ‘ You have 
wilfully crossed my path; yuu have injured one who never forgets a fa- 
vour oF anoffence.’ Since that time, he has done all in his power—open- 
ly and fairly I admit—to thwart, annoy, and injure me. Nor have I beea 
slow, I confess it, to retaliate. He is an intimate friend of Prieto’s. Oh 
how he must exult in my approaching ruin!” t 

“Not, surely,” said Rosita, “if he be the honest, upright man he is pro- 
claimed to be. His integrity must revolt at such injustice.” 

‘There are many esteemed = honest,” replied Gonzales, “‘ who will 
rejoice in a result attained by evil means, provided they are not respon- 
sible for the evildoing. But,” he continued, rising from his chair, and 
acing the room with hasty steps, “ what is it to me who exults or who 
neok over my unhappy fate? What is certain is, that in three days 


cultivat:d by servants, supply the market of the capital, and thus afford a| we are driven forth, to beg or starve, from this house, in which [| fond y 
revenue tothe proprietors. Itis to one of these mansions that we would | hoped to spend a long and happy life with thee, my beloved. Ah, Rosita ! 
transport the imagination of our readers ; and as this power—namely the | what day-dreams have been mine of the pleasant future which awaited 
imagination—is lord of time as well as of space, we shall expect it to bear | us here, but which will never be ours to enjoy! 
us company as far back as a period of forty years ago, when Paraguay | I grieve. - ’ “ 
was under the sway of a Spanish governor appointed by the viceroy of | drawn you from the peaceful shelter of your paternal roof in Villa Rica to 
At that time there stood, about aleague north of the little | this distant city, to share in my desperate fortunes, I am ready to go mad 
city of Assumption, a dwelling of small dimensions—in fact a mere cot- | with remorse and rage.” 

tage—but beautifully situated, and surrounded by fields of sugar-cane, | 


It is not for myself that 


I can struggle with the current. But when I think that I have 


“ And this is the way you treat me!” replied the young wife in an of- 
fended tone. “When J, poor, foolish creature, was thinking that my 


iter the fashion of the country, of sun-dried bricks, covered with plaster | presence and my love would be some alleviation to your misfortune, you 









































































































































do your best to distress me by calling them an aggravation. Come here, 
sir,” she cvatinued, seizing bin by the band, and pulling bim with gentle 
force to achair by her side—“ sit down by me, yoa treacherous ory an 

tell me what you married me for. Was it only to have me in your house 
like a great doll, prettily dressed, for a plaything and a show? — ee was 
it merely that I might keep you company, and entertain your friends in 
tertulias,” and make your mate,t aud see that your clothes were in order, 
and your diuners well cooked? No, sir; your ama de aves} did these 
things quite as well as I. Well, then, was it to be your helpmate, to love 
you in joy and in sorrow, to comfort you, to toil for you, to pray for you, 
to believe that there was no unhappiness where you were, and to make 
you believe so too? Oh, Enrique! you donotknowme, Ycu areaman: 
well, am not I a woman?” — ; : . ; 

“ You are an angel, I believe,” said Enrique, interrupting her rapid 
speech by clasping her round tho waist. 

“Let mealone I say [ am « woman: and are there not poor women 
as well as poormen? And do not women have to til and suiler as much 
as men? Yes, truly, and a great deal more. Now, Enrique,’ said the 
lovely pleader, leaning with her clasped hands on her busband’s shoulder, 
and looking fondly in his face, “listen to my plan, which I have formed 
while you were poring over your musty papers. When we leave our dear 
home, which I shall regret as much as you, for I have had my day-dreams 
too, Enriqu>”’—and a tear, unbidden, stood in her bright blue eye— but, 
when we leave it, you shall hire a little hut, and a little piece of ground, 
such as we can find for twenty dollars a-year, like that which old Antonio 
lives in—the old Mulatto, who talks all a with his Indian wife, 
who never says anything: just like me, you know.” f 

“ Bat whees wate te find our twenty dollars, you dear little St. Ta- 
cita?” interrupted Enrique, smiling in spite of himself. 

“Hush with your impertinent questious. You are worse than a 
lawyer. Why, my earnings are worth more than sixty dollars; so there 
is three years’ rent at once. You shall cultivate the ground, and raise 
your yams, your maize, and your pine-apples, your water-melons + we 
your musk-melons, your sugar-cane, and, above all, your cotton; while I 
shall take care of the house—which won't be much, you know; and then 
I will pick and card your cotton, and spin and weave it, and cut it, and 
make it up, and tambour it so, that the governor himself shall be only too 
happy to give a hundred dollars for a shirt from my fingers. Moreover, 
every Saturday I will go into the market, like the other paisanas,§ with my 
donkey, and my panniers filled with all the good fruits, that you will raise, 
and all the nice and pretty things that I can make—my tarts and pies, my 

. bouquets, my toys and cigarrillos ! || Ah, I think I see myselfin a corner of 
the market house, in my white petticoat and! embroidered vest, with my 
little rebozo J on my head, seated in state on my mat, with all my wares 
about me. | am sure | shall draw all the custom. Buya water-melon, 
senor? Bny my candles, senorita—elegant mould candles? Here’s your 
nice new-laid eggs! Here’s your beautiful ouions! Here’s your fine white 
yams—yame—yams! Ab, buy a pie,ma’am, baked this morning, I assure 
you; or a bunch of elegant flowers, for the dear good saiut;** or a sweet 
pretty littie doll for the charming little senorita; or alittle whip for the 
dear little senorito to whip his beautiful little horse with?” The lively 
Rosita mimicked so admirably the tones and manner of the market-women 
of Assumption, that her husband shouted “Bravo!” and clapped his 
hands, and laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks. It was a delight- 
ful scene; and it ended by his clasping once more his lovely wife to his 
bosom, and thanking Heaven that he had one treasure of which Prieto 
could not deprive him. 

At this moment they were startled by aloud knock at the outer door. 
“Who can it be at this hour?” said Enrique. mine 

“Some messenger from the city a replied his wife. “‘ Here, 
Rossi,” sne said, opening the door of the apartment, “ go and see who it 
is that knocks.” sits 

Rossi, their trusty Malatto servant, who was nodding in the passage, 
arose, rubbed his eyes, yawned, and proceeded to obey the commands 
of his mistress. He returned in a minute with his eyes wide open, and 
every trace of drowsiness banished by consternation ‘Oh, senor! oh, 
mistress!” he stammered; “it is that man, Dr. Francia! Shall i let 
him io?” 

Rossi knew well the inveterate enmity betweenshis master and the 
doctor, which was indeed notorious to all the city aud neighbourhood. 
‘ Dr. Francia!” exclaimed Gonsalez, no less astonished, and mach per- 
plexed. ‘“ Whatcan be want with me?” 

“ Perhaps le comes from Don Manuel to propose*some compromise,” 
suggested his wife. ‘ Pray see him by all means.” 

* Well, Rossi, desire the doctor to enter. We shall know our fate.” 

Rossi returned to the door, aud shortly afterwards a hasty step was 
heard in the passage, and the persun of whom they spoke entered the 
room. His tall erect form was clad from head to footin scholastic black, 
with the exception of his ample cloak of crimson cloth, which was wrap- 





___ Shc Atvion. 


SCENE THE SECOND. 


Twelve years have elapsed since the scene just described. We rhust 
now ask our readers to accompany us to the Casa de Gobierno, or govern. 
ment house, in the city of Assumption, the capital of the free and 
independent republic of. Paraguay. It isa large low edifice of white- 
washed brick, with no pretensions to elegance or state. At one extremity 
of it isa room of muderate size, very poorly furnished. A long table 
which occupied the upper end, close to the wall, supported a doub!e row 
of books, and several astronomical and surveying instruments. Ata small 
round table, in the centre of the room, was seated a youth of pleasing in- 
telligent.appearance, engaged in writing ; while a tall elderly man, dress- 
ed in black, but with a crimson cloak thrown around his shoulders, 
walked slowly up and down the room in deep thought. It was Francia, 
no longera simple ductor of laws and advocate, but, by the election of 
his fellow-citizens, and the force of his indomitable will, supreme dicta- 
tor of Paraguay, the absolute ruler of the country. There was little 
— to be perceived in his appearance, except that his hair was slightly 
grizzled, and his countenance gloomier than ever. At length the young 
man ceased writing, and after glancing timidly towards the stern dicta- 
tor, as if to ask permission, he said, “May it please your excellency, the 
letter is finished.” 

‘* Read it,” said Francia. 

The young manu read the document, which was a letter directed to the 
public authorities of Bueuos Ayres, positively refusing to enter into any 
treaty, either of commerce or alliance, with them. When he had con 
cluded, the dictator said, Very good. Transcribe it, and bring it to me 
for my signature. You havea good style, Villarino, and your composi- 
tions please me.” 

“Ah, your excollency,” stammered the youth, much gratified by a 
speech of commendation from his stern master, “if the supremo would 
bat allow me to speak.” 

“ Well, what is it ?”” inquired Francia, tarning and directing a piercing 
gaze at his secretary. 

“Lam proud to obey your excellency’s commands, whatever they may 
be,” said the young man; “ but may I not venture to express a wish that 
my honoured master would regard the foreign policy of our country in a 
somewhat different light ?” 

“ Well, go on!” said the dictator in a deep harsh tone, vbserving that 
the secretary hesitated. 

“shall be miserable if I offend your excellency,” continued the young 
man; “I only thought, that possibly, without perplexing ourselves by 
foreign alliances, we might cultivate an advantageous commerce by ex- 
changing our surplus productions for their cheap aud useful wares.” 

“‘ Have you finished your lecture?” inquired Francia with a tone of 
bitter sarcasm, and a ferocious scowl. 

“Ah, pardon!—pardon!” exclaimed the unhappy youth; “I meant not 
to offend.” 

“When I took you for my secretary,” continued the unrelenting dicta- 
tor, “and favoured you by my countenance, I trusted that you had at 
least the sense not to burn your fingers by thrusting them wilfully into 
the fire. So you are a political economist, senor! and aspire to be a 
a, my government. Do you know how [treat such iutermed- 

ers?” 

_“*Pardon my folly, my lord!” cried the youth, still more and more ter- 
rified. ‘I will never offend again!” 

“Out! away with yon!’ thundered Francia, stamping violently on the 
floor. * Quit my presence now and for ever! Remain in your house till 
farther orders. I will take care that you never repeat the offence., 

The unfortunate secretary slunk terror-stricken from the room, while 
the excited dictator paced up and down like an enraged tiger in his lair. 
His eyes glared, and his brow was knit. “ Shall [ never find a tool,” he 
said, “who will not erect himself into an adviser?” Suddenly the door 
opened. “Ha! thou villian, wouldst thou assassinate me?” cried the 
jonny rushing to the table, on which lay two loaded pistols and a drawn 
aword. 

“Oh, Senor Excellentissimo, itis only your poor servant,” said the new- 
comer in a piteous tone, dropping on his knees; “ 1 thought I heard your 
lordship’s excellency bid me enter.” 

“ Ha, Estevan! it is true?’ Beware how thou rushest so hastily into 

my presence, or thou mayest chance to repent it witha bullet in thy fat 
carcase, Well, what news?” 
The person addressed was a little, plump. round-faced man, with an air 
of good-humonr and sly cunning on his oily feitures. He might be, from 
his appearance, a small shopkeeper, or perhaps a publican. Scratching 
his head, as if to collect his scattered senses from the shock of his first re- 
ception, he replied, ‘I have not much to tell your excellency, but | 
learn that Din Demingo Saavedra and Don Vicente Valdez meet frequent- 
ly, and in private, at the House of Don Fernando Pinto.” 

“Ha! well, that corresponds!’ said Francia. ‘* What more?” 

“‘ Manuel Artigas says, that if you cumpell him to pull down his house 
to form your new street, he shill expect compensation.” 








ee around his shoulders after the Spanish fashion, He might be above 
orty yearsofage. His face was long, with strongly marked features ; 











thin lips firmly closed, dark piercing eyes, and a swarthy complexion, 
but with that peculiar tinge of sallowness acquired by close confinement 
and study. is dark hair was drawn back from his capacious forehead, 
and fell in heavy masses on his shoulders. His whole physiognomy cou- 
veyed a strong impression of intellect and firmness. He waited for no 
salutation, but spoke at once. “Senor Don Enrique, I know that my 
presence here is a8 unwelcome as it is unexpected.” 

“Tam honoured,” began Gonsalez ; but the doctor interrupted him 
with a hasty motion of the hand. 

“JT donot come to bandy compliments, sener; but on an errand of 
duty. You are now engaged ina suit with my friend Don Manuel Prieto 
(he pronounced the word “ friend” with a strong emphasis,) by which 
you are about t lose this house and estate. From what I learn it ap- 

ears his suit is an atrocious outrage on law aud justice, and is likely to 

ained by a violation of every legal and hunest principle. Is this the 
wah, senor ?”’ 

“It is,” replied Gonsalez eagerly, “as surely as that there is a just 
‘God in heaven !” ; 

“This must not be, Don Enrique,” replied Dr. Francia. “ I cannot 
allow the law, that noble science to which I have devoted my life, to be 
so perverted to an engine of fraud aud oppression. I am the friend of 
Don Manuel; I am, and shallever be, yourenemy. Bat I am more the 
friend of right, and the enemy of wrong. | offer you myservices. Will 
you trust me with your cause?” ; 

“ With my life!’ exclaimed Gousalez, astonished aud overioyed. ‘Oh, 
senor, under what a load of obligation do you lay me !” 

“ Under none,” returned the anes hastily. ‘Iserve the cause of 
justice. Weare enemies now and ever!” 

“Surely senor, not now ?” exclaimed Rosita, ‘‘ Not after this?” 

“ Madam,” replied the doctor coldly, “ neither m friendships nor my 
enmities are like a cloak, to be put on and off at m these and thrown 
aside when worn out. These, perceive are your documents,” he con 
‘tinued, sweeping from the table the pile of papers which lay upon it, and 
collecting them under his arm within his cloak. “ Have no further anxiety, 
Don Enrique ; your cause is safe. 1 do not think that Don Pedro de 
Sarmiento will dare to trifle with me!” he said proudly, drawing up his 
stately form to its full height. “ Let him beware: if he turns tothe 
right or left, he is lost. Judge of appeal as he is, royal auditor as he 
styles himself, I will drag him from his seat to ignominy and ruin. What ! 
is it come to this, that a corrupt judge and venal advocates shall twist 
the law with impunity to their own vile ends, and rob us of our fortunes 
without redress? I, Jose Gaspar Francia, say that this thing shall not 
be: Farewell, sir ; I repeat it, your patrimony is safe. Adieu, madam; 
I kiss your feet ;” and bowing with ceremonious politeness, the great 
lawyer turned and departed as hastily as he had come. He left behind 
him giad hearts and joyous countenances. 

‘. lew much better are the grim doctor’s acts than his words !” said 
Rositia. “Surely he cannot be in earnest when he speaks of en- 
mity ?” 

“Dr. Francia seldom speaks in gx replied Enrique ; “ but what 
matters his enmity after this? I defy him to do me as much barm here. 
after as he now does me good!” 

Ill-founded confidence! Alas! there came a time when Gonsulez 
would have given house and land, and all his hopes of worldly prosperity, 
to buy even the miserable boon of eternal banishment from the country 
in which Dr. Francia dwelt! 


’ 


* Evening parties. 
t Paraguay tea, made from the leaves of a tree peculiar to that country. 
$ Housekeeper; literally, mistress of keys. ‘ 
§ Peasant women. 
| Little cigars made of tobacco, cut fine, and wrapped in a slip of paper 
or maize leaf, 
7 A sort of scarf, thrown over the head of round the neck at the plea- 
sure of the wearer. 
** Itis common throughout Spanish America to have an image of the 
oe saint in the best room of the house, and great care is taken in 
ressing and adorning it with jewels and garlands. 





“ He shall have it—free lodgings in the public prison. 1 will have no 
gramblings at any plans forthe improvement of my capital. Anything 
more ?” 

“The old Pelado says that you can drive out the Franciscans to-day, 
but your own turn may come to-morrow.” 

* He says so?—the scoundrel! I have long borne with his mutinous ex- 
pressions. Good! No one suspects you of communicating with me, 
Estevan 7?” 

“No, your excellency: thanks to my little office and my management.” 

‘* Well, go! Be faithful, and you shall meet with your reward.” 

The spy departed, and the dictator ringing a bell, a sergeant of the 
guard entered, “ Sergeant,” said Francia, “ you will take a file of men, 
and arrest Manuel Ariigas without delay, and commit him to the public 
prison. This will serve him for lodgings while his house is pulled down, 
aud teach him discretion. Teil him so. You will then proceed to seize 
the old Spaniard, Raiz Palacios, commonly called the Palado; iron him 
with a double bar, and have him ready for the banquillo* to-morrow 
morning, as a warning for al! traitors.” 

“Yes, your excellency. I have to report that the French merchant, 
Latour, is at the house of his father-in-law, Don Pedro Cortina.” 

“Very well. Place a guard in the dwelling, and also in his warehouse, 
and the moment he dies, seize his property for the use of the state. Our 
treasury is getting low; and whatever happens, my faithful troops, 
who love me like children, shall not want their pay. You may go, ser- 
geant.” 

The soldier departed on his errands of terror, enchanted with the fa- 
vour shown by bis master to the body to which he belonged, and by 
means of which the crafty despot secured his ascendancy over his fellow- 
citizens, and maintained his arbitrary power. A low knock was then 
heard; and after a reiterated command to enter, the door was gently 
opened, and a man appeared, dressed in the garb of a cura, or parish 
priest. His face was pale, and his look constrained and down cast. 

“Well Pait Melindez, what word from your penitent?” inquired the 
supremo. 

“Dona Teresa informs me that, from the expressions let fall by her 
lover, she is more than ever convinced that some plot is going on in which 
Saavedra and Vicente Valdez are concerned. But she cannot acquire 
any certainty with regard to their designs.” 

‘“‘ Have you warned her that her salvation depends on bringing you a 
full and accurate report of all she sees aud hears on the subject ?” 

“ Yes, your excellency.” 

“ Well, then, I warn you, Pai Melindez, that your salvation—do you 
understand ?—depends on your bringing me a full report of all you see 
and hear on that and every other subject.” 

‘Yes, your excellency; | endeavour to do my duty,’’ answered the 
poor priest submiasi¢ely. “T was this eveuing in the country-house of 
Don Enrique Gonsalez, where there was a large tertulia, to celebrate the 
recovery of his charming wife, after the birth of their fourth child. A 
lovely family is thatof Don Enrique.” 

“ Pah!” interrupted the dictator with a scowl. ‘“ What is this trash 
about lovely children and charming wives, with which you are staffing 





my ears? Bewere, Senor Cura; tell me what is important for me to 

know, and remember that | have other sources of information to check 

| you it you play me false.” 

| “Don Enrique spoke of your excellency, and of the noble manner ia 

| Which you rescued his patrimony from the clutches of his villainous ene- 

| mies.” 

| “Ha! well?” 

(he He said that he could not conceive how the Dictator Frencia and Dr. 
Francia the advocate should be the same man.” 


* Don Enrique bas a feeble imagination,” said the despot in a dry sar- 
castic tone. * Well, whatelse?) There was more of it?” 
* Yes, your excellency,” replied the unhappy priest, twitching at the 


eo 7 sl ° ° ‘ 
The “ little bench’, or stool on which criminals are seated for execu 
tion 

t Poi, which signifes “father” in the Guarani or native Paraguayan 
tongae, 13 the term by which priests are usually addressed in that coun- 








sleeve of his cassock, and hesitating with a look of distress; “h said 
that if you continued to add to your prisons, and the number of their in- 
mates, you would shortly not have subjects at large sufficient to guard 
these in confinement.” 

“ He said that!” exclaimed Francia, pausing for a moment. “The 
fool! The senseless, babbling idiot! [ have spared him so long, be- 
cause | considered him too weak an enemy to deserve more than con- 
tempt. And yet, not appreciating my clemency, he must talk !—must 
express his idle, worthless opinions about my state policy, and do hig 
best to excite dissatisfaction againstme. He shall learn, and his associ- 
ates shall take warning, that I have yet faithful subjects enough to keep 
watch over all traitors. Begone, Sir Priest!” 

The curate departed, and the little tinkling bell summoned a sentinel, 
whom Francia directed to call the Captain Orbegoso. In a few miautes 
ihe captain made his appearance—a ruffianly-looking soldier, with im- 
mense whiskers and mustaches, and dressed in a blue uniform, with red 
facings, a blue sash, and epaulets. He held in his hand a letter, which 
the dictator instantly remarked. 

“Ah! A petition from my children—my soldiers?" he inquired. 

“No, your excellency; it isa letter which was found on the table of 
poor Villarino. They have just brought bis body home from the river." 

“What! drowned?” exclaimed Francia astonished ; and snatching the 
letter, he tore it open, and read as follows:— 


“TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE SUPREME DICTATOR 


“It is now two years since your excellency deigned to cast your eyes 
on me, and consider my poor abilities worthy of your service. I appeal 
with contidence to your excellency to attest the fidelity, the assiduity 
with which I have devoted myself to the duties of my office. Fora sin- 
gle inconsiderate observation, intended for the benefit not less of yeur 
government than of our common country, | am driven from your pre- 
sence, and threatened with the same doom which has overtaken 80 many 
worthier citizeus before me. I understood bat too well the meaning of 
your excellency’s last words. But the name of Villarino shall never, 
through me, be sullied by the infamy of the banquillo or the state-prison. 
I do but anticipate my fate, which was sure toovertakeme. I spare you 
the annoyance—may I say the pain ?—of directing my punishment. In 
return, I will venture to hope that, if hereafter any member of my family 
should be so unfortunate as to incur your displeasure, you will pardon 
him, remember that you have already had one voluntary victim in the 
unhappy JOAQUIM VILLARINO. 

The ietter fell from tne hands of the dictator. An unwonted expres- 
sion of regret lingered for a moment on his harsh countenance; but it 
soon passed away, and recovering himself, he observed, load enough for 
**@ captain to hear him. ‘The poor fool must needs meddle with matters 
Bure e: and finding that his impertinence offends me, he sees 
fit to leap into the river. Weil, so be it. Perhaps he isiight. He has 
saved me trouble. Sooner or later, it must have come to this. No gov- 
ernment can endure the officious interference of unqualified subjects, and 
it is necessary,” he coutinued, looking ste. dily at the officer, who quailed 
beneath his glance, “to repress it by any means whatever. Orbegoso, 
you will take with you twenty dragoons, and pruceed to the house of 
Don Eurique Gousalez; arrest him instantly, drag him, if need be, out of 
his bed; convey him to the prison in your barracks; have him heavily 
fettered, and place him in the dungeon heretofore occupied by Pedro 
Garcia, who died this morning. There let him rot, as a warning to all 
impertinent babblers who cannot restrain their tongues from wagging on 
forbidden subjects. Go!” 

The officer made an obeisance, and departed. The dictator, seating 
himself quietly ut the table, lighted a cigar, and was soon absorbed in a 
bouk, utterly regardless of the misery which in a few short hours he had 
spread uround him. 

Some of our readers may share in the doubt of poor Gonsalez—whether 
it can be possible that the bold, upright, incorruptible advocate described 
in the first of these scenes, could have become the heartless wily dicta- 
tor, the suspicious tyrant, who has just been seen ruling a miserable 
people through the agency of hireling troops, of degraded spies, of jailors 
and executioners, and all the customary apparatus of despotism. Those 
of them, however, who have read the admirable “ Letters on Paraguay ”* 
by the Messrs Robertson, will be aware that all the important incidents 
ot the narrative are strictly true ; the only liberties here taken with them 
being in the minor details and descriptive portions of the story. The 
Dictator Francia is one of a long list of examples which prove the bane- 
fu: etfect of arbitrary power on the possessor. Before he became the 
ruler of Paraguay, he was esteemed the only man in the country fitted to 
govern it—so high was the confidence in his sagacity, his firmness, and, 
above all, hisiutegrity. Had he not been trusted with unlimited com- 
mand, itis probable that he would have made a most excellent execu- 
tive governor. But having once acquired a dictatorial power, his un- 
bounded pride and ambition incited him to use every effort to retain it. 
Then followed a pretorian soldiery, an all-pervading espionage, severe 
éxactions to supply a failing treasury—rebellions, conspiracies, proscrip- 
tions—the dungeon, the torture, the ignominious death. Such, by the 
teaching of history, and the experience of al] nations, is the regular and 
inevitable sequence of results which flow from the establishment of an 
irresponsible authority. No benevolence isso hearty, no honesty so pure, 
no humility solowly, as not to yield at last to the engrossing sway of the 
passion for domination. It is therefore no exaggeration to say that the 
restraints of constitutional forms are, at least, quite as valuable to rulers 
as to their subjects; for if the latter have to fear the injurious effects of 
arbitrary power upon their external aud tempo! al prosperity, the former 
have still more to dread its subtle and lasting influence upon them- 
selves. 


——— 
HOP RAISING IN KENT. 


The long bright summer of this year, 1846—a summer many old people 
declare to have Leen unequalled in warmth and beauty by any their memo- 
ories can recall—is now ended, and we have reached the equinox once 
more. 1 am just now making holiday in a large old Kentish farmhouse, 
which “ beats all creation” in a peculiar style of old-world beauty. It is 
an ancient manor-house—part of it is in ruins, uninhabitable but by bats, 
owls, and ghosts. The inhabited parts of the house are of three different 
periods of building: outside, you admire the tall, various-fashioned chim- 
neys, the pointed gables, the ivy-covered walls and old casements, and 
the picturesque no-design in the whole grey, time-hallowed edifice; and 
inside, you admire the steps wp, and the steps down, into sundry rooms; 
the Gothic arched bedroom doorways; the oak staircase and doors; the 
slanting old floors ; the huge chimneys; the queer closets; and, above 
all, the great chimney fireplace, with the chimney as big as a smallroom, 
where you can sit, six or eight together, within the ingle, and push the 
great logs of wood about with your feet, while you chat and watch the 
thick wreaths of smoke as they glide up the chimney, and circle 
round hams and bacon, and tongues, remains of the defunct denizens of 
the farm-yard. : ‘ ; 

Dear old L Court! (for it retains its old ancient aristocratic de- 
signation) each year that I visit you, your beauty seems to grow dearer 
to me. This sweet place, with its hamlet or village of the same nawe, 
lies in a quiet, open valley, unknown to the general traveller through the 
country. Itisa great -? off a high road; and excepting the few cot- 
tages in the village, aud the small house of the clergyman, there is no 
building near, except indeed the church, which stands apparently in the 
garden, but which is really parted from it by alow wall. As 1 look up 
from my paper now, the quaint oldgarden—in this part about twenty 
yards wide—is all that separates the room in which | 6:t from the chureh- 
yard wall; and immediately on the other side of that rises the old church 
tower, covered with ivy, which is now in full blossom. . 

I almost hope that you are, ‘ike myself, a dweller in the land of bricks 
and chimney-pots—so will you relish the rastic festival the better. But 
{ daresay you are not so much of a Cockney as I was when I first visited 
L some years age. I was then too iguorant of the beauties of ae 
ture to enjey them properly; I hardly knew a dandelion from 4 dahlia ; 
and I certainly did not know hops when I saw them, Siuce then, my 
love of nature has increased with my knowledge of her; and this, my 
first visit to L during the hopping season, has given me great plea- 
sure ; and I will tell you all I have learned about *‘ hopp!%g, if you are 
disposed to listen. , 

It was between nine and ten o'clock at night, and quire dark, when I 
arrived here, abouta fortnight ago. As we drove along through the nar- 
row green lanes, | observed, here ana there, 12 fields, or on a sheltered 
spot near the road, bright fires blazing, round which stood or sat groups 











of men, women, and children, eating, or driuking, or idly resting. Near 
the tires were to be seen the oddest-looking litte huts—just like gigantic 
Joz-kennels made of new straw. I had never seen a gipsy encampment 
like this; besides, the people, though wild aud iuzged enough in most 
cases for ginsies, had not, as fur as l could judge by the fire-light, in our 


quick passage by them, any of the physical pec uliarities of the Egyptian 
tribe I inquired who these people were, and was informed that U ey 
were “hoppers.” “Stranger hoppers—from London chiefly.’ On fur- 














try. 


her inquiry, lL learned that in plentiful hop seasons, likethe present, the 
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hop-growers are od of more assistance than they can obtain in their _—_ 
neighbourhood, for picking the hops; that poor person (many a ~ 
don) come down iuto the hop-growing country, with their childr wnt 
search of employment in the hop-gardens. Their employers generally 
have a few trusses of straw made up into little huts for them to sleep in 
during the week or two that they remain. At night they light fires of 
broken hop poles, and warm themselves while their supper is cooking. 
They pass the night in these straw huts, and the whole day, from 61x 10 
the morning til! six in the evening, in the ho gardeus. When the weath- 
er is as mild and beautiful as it has been during the last three weeks, 
there can be vo hardship in this al Sresco life ; though, in some severe 
seasons, when the hops are not fit to pick uutil later in the yaar, and when 
the rains are abundarft, the poor ong tae have not a very comfortable 
existence. This year, however, they have in most cases, I should think, 
derived great benefit from the change from the narrow alleys and courts 
of London, to the pure air and rural toil in the hop-gardens. It was quite 
delightful to see how a week or two’s rasticating colomed the cheeks, 
aad brightene@ the eyes, of the puny things which Dickens calls “ t.wn- 
made children.” And I daresay they will remember through the dreary 
winter, in Shoreditch, the wonders of the country which they saw while 
they were “out hopping in Kent.” One sweet little girl, who told us 
that “ mother kept a fruit stall opposite the Catholic chapel in Moorfield, 
and that they lived in an attic in Half-Moon Street, Bishopgate,” seemed 
to look forward with great pleasure to the time next year when, “ please 
God she lived,” she “should come again to pick hops at L r 
“ May I venture now to tell how we pick hops at L , and indeed 
wherever they gh in England; and, as travelled folks tell me, in Bel- 
gium toot We 1, then, you must imagine before you a large hop-garden 
—say of twenty acres—tull of regular rows of very tall poles, all encir- 
cled to the summit with rich graceful wreaths of hops. The plants 
which belong to the Nettle order, resemble in general appearance a vine ; 
but, instead of grapes, are furnished with loose drooping panicles, and 
bunches of imbricated scales, containing small seed-vess A The latter, 
which are the flowers, and likewise fruit, as it may be called, of the 
female, constitute the hops, aud are first of a green or greenish-white 
colour, then yellow when ripe, darkening into brown. Parties of pick- 
ers, consisting of men, women, and children, are stationed in diiferent 
parts of the garden, with a large bin before them; which bin is made 
of a poke or hop-sack, opened on one side, and fastened roughly over a 
framework of broken hup-poles. Into this bin the busy fingers of the 
group let fall the fragrant hops, as they strip them from the long wreaths, 
cut or torn off the poles. Some of the men are called pole-pullers, and it 
is their business to puli up the poles from the ground, and to supply the 
different sets of pickers with fresh poles as fast as they want them. 
This is the hardest work in the garden, next to carrying away the well- 
filled sacks when the day’s work is done. Twice a-day—generally about 
the pickers’ dinner time, aud again when they have finished for the day 
—a person employed by the proprietor, or perhaps the proprietor himself, 
0 to each set of pickers and measures their quantity of picked hops. 
his is ddne in a bushel-basket; there is a black line drawn inside this 
basket, at the height of half a bushel; and it is the custom, in measuring 
hops, to reckon as a whole bushel what remains in the bin at last, if it 
reach above this black line in the basket—namely, if it exceed half a 
bushel, this bushel, by sufferance, is called a“ catch.” It is amusing to 
see the excitement which prevails at the close of the measuring, in ex- 
emp that “ there will be a catch.” For my own part, I felt mach 
etter pleased when we had “a catch,”’ than when we picked an exact 
uumber of bushels in our bin: there was all the satisfaction of getting 
the best in a bargain, which honest folks, let them say what they may to 
the contrary, cannot helpeojoying. The measurers are often very expert, 
and empty in a few minutes the bia which it has taken a whole family as 
many hours to fill. As they are measured out, they are poured into a 
i when the poke is fall, it is tied up, and carried off to the “ oast- 
ouse.” Here firesare kept up night and day, while the hops are being 
picked, to dry thei as fast as they come iu. Sulphur is put into the fur- 
naces, that its fumes may improve the colour of the hops, which should be 
of a pale brownish-yellow hue. When they are thoroughly dried, the 
hops are heaped up on the floor of a large upper chamber; and here is 
carried on a process which is most ridiculous to the looker-on. This is 
treading the hops into the sacks, so as to press them into as small a com. 
pass as possible, each sack being made to hold a certain weight. The 
way it is done is thus:—There are circular holes cut through the floor of 
this chamber into the empty space below it; a poke is fastened by the 
mouth round each of these holes, so that it hangs down loosely below. 
This being strongly adjusted, a man begins to fill the poke with the dried 
tops which lie around the floor. Having thrown in acertain quantity, he 
springs into the poke himself, and forthwith begins to jump round and 
round in the sack, treading down the hops. To see the grave faces of 
the people who perform this ludicrous work, greatly enhances its effect. 
Their heads keep bobbing up and down like a Jack-in-the-box; and every 
now and then they stretch up a hand, and seizing the handle of a h 
rake. which they kee i ieee a seed Of 
’ they keep within reach, they bring down a fresh mass of 
hops on their heads, and tread it down under their feet. By continuing 
. ‘ 5 
this absurd dance in the poke they rise gradually out of it; but thesame 
jumping goes on uttil the sack is full, and the treader’s whole figure is 
seen Jumping on a level with the floor, going round and round in wn un- 
couth dance, with all the solemnity of a spinning dervish. No descrip- 
tion can do justice to the drollery.of this part of the business of preparing 
hops for the market. When the poke is well filled the indefatigable 
jumper ceases his jumping, the mouth of the sack is loosened from the 
floor of the oast house, fastened up securely, and lowered by some ma- 


chine to the ground beneath, where it stands re i) ; 
, ad 
market. . y for transportation to 


The rate of payment to the pickers in the hop-garden varies with the 
state of the season. This season is a fruitful one; and in a good garden 
the hops are tallied, as it is called, ateight or nine; that is to say. dight or 
nine bushels are picked fora shilling. In all seasons, the best pickers 
can earn about two shillingsa day. Women are in general the best pick- 
ers. The hoppers are paid either every night, or at the end of hopping 
It is customary for the hoppers to contribute a trifle each, to buy the pole- 
— a favour, asitiscalled. This is generally some ribbons, or a silk 

andkerchief, with which they parade about at the hopping-supper and 
subsequent dance, which generally takes place on the evening of the last 
a popping, = the nearest ale-house. 7 

e hop-garden itself is a very pretty sight whe ’ 
work, or when they are taking thele pA on the poche fae eget 
children play, and laugh, and talk in the intervals of picking, and the 
village youtts and maidens carry on desperate flirtations jon as their 
betters do at a fete champétre. Many a Keutish marriage has been made 
up ina hop-garden, just because the parties picked at the same bio. If 
we were to inspect tuo narrowly all that goes on in this ap arently ay 
and happy scene, we might probably find a due mixture of yeaa A ov, 
There are quarrels in a hop-garden ; and here, as elsewhere we ma find 
envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness; but this year things a 80 Soutiehs 
pa Ne -_ ——— appear almostas enviable as the Arcadian shepherds 
? ve i 
2 yee a On the Dan Delp regretting that hopping is well-nigh 

’ " are poles with the respect due to the supporiers 

of so much beauty. Of all nature's wreaths—briony, travellers’ ioe, and 


wild convolvulus not excepted — os 
tiful, pted—the hop is incomparably the most beau- 
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WANTS AND WISHES 

a . MYSELF AND 1, 

am &mith, io his “ Theory of M Senti 

m : Moral Se . 

and beautiful thoughts res i wy i ye wn 
its own impulses and acts; which judgment he suppose 
by an ideal personage, whom he calls ** the man within 

ae iufallible lawgiver, from whose decisions tnere lie 
aie . vere are few thoughtful persons but must be sensible ary ning 
18 sort of duality within them; and to such observers of themse if, od 
rs sell, i ( 


perhaps to othors, the following illustraii j Smi 
‘ . r 1 i t 
not be una cceptable, ” ton af Adem § mith’s theory may 


Myself. I feel very restless; ve 
don’t know what I want. 
4 — know what you wish for? 
fa. Ob yes: I wish for > thing 
taining. many more things than I have any chance of ob- 
I. Prot ; 2. it? : 
Pcs Ap n, itis this hopeless state of wishing that causes the 
= —— Bere disturbance of which you complain? Suppose that for 
derat; ‘ ry . ‘ i “ : 
rstanding of your meutal disease, aud the remedial treat. 


ment it require y jet) 
5, you endeavour tu t 
wishes; aud treating them id peer weslnin Hole 


8 to be given forth 
he breast’’—a sort of 


ry unsettled and unhappy; and yet I 


a journey, take wit as you would your wardrobe, if yoa were going 
, ‘ F i : ; 
cares avd incumbr Jou nothing but what you absolutely want. Your 
c. ’ ances wi ide 

M. Very well Tok Will surely in thai case, be cousiderable lighter ? 

5 ' © begin witt 4 ; : z 
to enjoy the bovn of existence a ay slitat l mood lee wag “This, 
you will allow, indis ensable? sped, Daman aia deitienes 
‘a i 
I. Quite 80. This want must travel 


with you fur ever: let us then 





inquire how it is to be satisfied. And first, What do you conceive to 
constitute happiness? ‘ ‘ 

M. I think Ishould be happy if [had sufficient money to enjoy myself, 
and live in the way [ should like. 

I. That isto say, you wish you had more money, that you might take as 
much pleasure as you like? Well, this isclearly no want. I think you 
may do without this. It is like a full-trimmed holiday dress, that takes 
up a deal of room in a trunk, to the exclusion of much more useful articles. 
We may throw that aside. What comes next? ; 

M. I want to be distinguished and admired, aud not to pass in acrowd 
as a mere nobody. 

L. This seems to be of the order of wishes, not wants, I believe we 
may send it after the other, as useless. Come, keep to the indispensable ; 
and consider, before you speak whether it is a want or a wish that you are 
about to specify. 

M. Why, really, when | come to analyse the matter, my wants appear 
to be so few, that when I[ have stated in general terms that I want to be 
happy, I seem to have comprised them all Mowever, | think we must 
agree that wants and wishes are so near akin to each other in the search 
after happiness, that it is scarcely possible to separate them. 

I. Indeed I don’t agree to this. On the contrary, I believe it is the 
habit of mixing and identifying our wants and wishes that causes so much 
confusion, mistake, and misery, to thousands of human beings. 

M. Atall events, you will allow that every living man and woman both 
wants and wishes tu be happy ? 

I. The want is very clear, and quite unmistakeable in its nature: bat 
the wish is usually erroneous; that is to say, it does not perceive rightly 
its object, or the meaus of obtaining it. For instance : aman wants to 
be happy; this want is just as much a law of his natare as the want of 
fuod ; aud he wishes to satisfy it, just as when he is hungry he wishes to 
eat. But then the wise and necessary separation is to be made between 
the nature of the want and the wish, and the eye of the mind kept upon 
the watch, to preserve the requisite distinction, that they may not run 
into one, and thus be mistaken for the same thing. A man wants to satis- 
fy his hunger with food, and he wishes to have it of the most delicious and 
lasuriens Sal ; but this, surely, is not indispensable. At all events, if 
he makes it so, he creates a wanc that simple honest nature never gave 
him; and, you may rely upon it, she will revenge this infringement of 
her rules by appearing before him, when he least expects it, in some form 
of bodily suffering, by whic , ‘ without speech or language,” she will 
intelligibly pee m9 indicate to him that she is not be offended with im- 
punity. He wants to eat—let him eat, then; but he wantsalso to be in 
health. Does he want this, or only wish it? He wants it; for a state of 
health is indispensable to the enjoyment of his existence, and to the ful- 
filment of those duties which are annexed to the condition of human be- 
ings. Let him be careful, therefore, so to regulate and subdue his wishes 
for the pleasures of the table, that they may be the servants, not the mas- 
ters, of his wants. In like manner, a man wants to be happy. 

M. ( With an ejaculation between a groan and a sigh.) And oh the quan- 
tity of pretty things this world has to give to muke him so! all of which 
are embodied in their representative—money. Who that wishes to be 
happy, can ever cease to wish for the possession of money 1? 

I. Might you not as well say, “ Who that is hungry, cau ever cease to 
wish for venison and turtle soup?” A hungry man thatis under the do- 
miniou of nature—that is to say, who has never spoiled her simplicity of 
desire by the stimulous of luxurious feeding —will exjoy, and be refresh- 
ed, by the plainest food; and, in fact, the plainer it is, the better he will 
like it, because it will harmonise with the humility of nature, which nev- 
er asks for more thanshe wants. 

M. How comes it, then, that in seeming to follow the dictates of na- 
ture, or, in other words, in pursuing their natural inclination to enjoy 
themselves, so many persous make shipwreck of everything ? 

I. Just because they mistake the wishes of the wi for the wants of 
nature. Nature has her wants; but she has also a spiritual rule to regu- 
late and govern these wants; a rule which goes by different names—as 
reason, conscience, the moral sense &c. (but which, when analyzed, 
mean one and the same thing.) As she and her rule are chamend and 
obeyed, they gradually subjugate the lawless wishes of the will to their 
proper governors. But when the case is reversed, and the modesty of 
natare, and the dignity of reason, have their domiuion usurped by those 
wild impulses uf the will which are generally caressed and nourished 
under the gentle name of wishee—no wonder that shipwreck is made of 
everything. 

M. It would seem to be, then, that I may want as much as I like, but 
wish for nothing. 

I. Horace says, according to Pope’s version of him, 


“« Not to desire, is all the art I know 
To make men happy, and to keep them 60.” 


And of this you may rest well assured, that every wish which is nut 
founded upon a want, isa wish which it is qui'e essential to your happi- 
ness to resist and conquer; aud for this reason, that it is in vain for you 
to attempt the satisfaction of it—inasmuch as it proceeds from the all- 
devouriug voracity of th» will, ‘‘ which grows by what it feeds on,” and 
thus becomes insatiable. Did you never hear a mother or a nurse say to 
a fractious, spo:led child. ‘“ You don’t know what you would have ?” 
Aud did you never observe what sort of men and women spuiled children 
make ? 

; M. A torment, no doubt, they are to themselves and everybody about 
them. 

I. Yet they did not grow into this state of torment because their wants, 
but because their wishes. were gratitied. 

M. Bat if we were to gratify only our actual wants, [ do not see what, 

pleasure or amusements we are to be allowed: for it is very easy to make 
out that we do not want any recreation. 
I. No, it would not be easy to make that out. Cheerful recreation is 
as much wanted for the mind as fuod for the body; but, as well as the 
food, it should be ofa wholesome, refreshing kind. And here, how sweet 
aud simple are the dictates and impulses of nature! Look at the first 
dawnings of intelligence in an infant, in its attempts at what is commonly 
called “ taking notice.” The smile of wonder at the dangling of a string 
or the mystery of its own little delicate fingers, as the pretty hand is held 
up and gazed upon; the quiet coutentment (if the disordered will te but 
properly guided and governed by those who have the care of it) with 
which, as itgrows in capability, it amuses itself, by tinding its natural, 
proper, aud appointed eujoymeut ia the very bliss of being, and the calm- 
Simple pleasures that belong to a state of being—all this sufficiently in 
dtcates that, until stimulated by artificial excitements, and bewildered by 
their multiplicity, the creature has no difficulty in fultilling the Creator's 
will, that it should be happy. 

M. Are there never any invasions upon thistranquil state of enjoyment ? 
Does not being exhibit a reversed side of the picture? 

I. Doubtless it does; just as inauimate nature presents us with storms 
and volcanoes, as well as calm and sunny skies, and siniling landscapes. 
The volcanic wili of the child—more or less impetuous, according to the 
physical organization of the subject—will of course manifest its impulses; 
and upon the proper treatment of these exhibitions of evil, will the future 
happiness of the individual mainly depend. Let nature, and nature’s 
interior rale, be minded and helped, and the creature constantly be 
taught to distinguish its wishes from its indispensable wants, and to keep 
the former in subjection to the latter, and in due time but little will be 
wished for beyond what is wanted; for at the last, it is commouly per- 
ceived by all, even by the most mistaken in their previous course, that 
those things which we could not properly do without, were the only 
things which it concerned us to wish four the possession of. We cannot 
do without happiness: let us be careful, therefore, to prize and seek for 
those things that make happiness. They branch out into many ramifica- 
tiuns, but may be traced iu their origin to two roots—namely, that which 
regards the body, and that which regards the mind. Health in respect 
to the former, and peace in respect to the latter. are the fruits we hope 
to gather under the name of happiuess. ‘Temperauce is wanted to pro- 
mote health—virtue is wanted to promote peace. The one it is not al- 
ways within our power to attain or preserve ; and when this is the case, 
the equality of the dealings of Providence with its creatures never fails to 
grant some preponderating benefit elsewhere in the lot. But to be vir- 
tuous is within the compass of our capabilities; for it is the thing wanted, 
and absolutely indispensable to happiness. A man may have plenty of 
money, and be able to enjoy a certain degree of sensual gratification, and 
he may also, in a very high degree, realise your wish of possessing such 
claims to distinction and admiration as shall insure him the applause and 
favour of the world ; but uuless he meets with the secret calm approval 
of “ the small vuice” in his own conscience, he has not understood, or at- 
tempted to satisfy, the greatestof his wants, aud must be, in point of fact 
and reality, a needy and most unhappy person. He has indulged his 
wishes at the « xpense of his necessities. Jt was not necessary for him te 


it in not rap s! to happiness that he should be distinguished and ad- 
sud § for his talents: it was so that he should be respected and beloved ; 
1ud he could not be either without being honest, truthful, kind, simple- 





al > ; , a ; ; is 
hearted—in a word, a man of principle, 


The thief who goes to trauspor- 





taion, and the murderer who goes to the gallows; the intoxicated vaga* 











bond who is put into the station-house to grow sober, and, wheu sobered’ 
is handed up to the mansion-house to hear and see his degradation pro 
claimed to the world ; the defrauder, who stands there also, a living tes” 
timony ofthe fatal consequences of setting up his wishes as his guides an 
masters—what, think you, is the language of all their secret cogitations in 
those painful moments of sure and certain retribution? Do not the want 
and the wish meet then in one and the same thing? Are not the deep un- 
uttered words of the heart and conscience. “Oh how I wish that | had 
not done this thing!” a desire which, when interpreted into its legitimate 
meaning, implies, ‘‘ Ob, that I had been contented to mind and gratify 
only my wants, and had not thus become the tool and fool of my ignorant 
wishes !”’ : 

The sum and substance of the whole of the matter is this, that happi- 
ness consists in peace 0. mind; and that peace of mind is only to be found 
in astate of equilibrium—a_ nicely-poised interior. All sorts of wishin 
have a tendency to destroy this valuable condition, because every wi 
has somewhat of the nature of the magnet in it; and unless balanced by 
a real legitimate want, will be sure to draw thie mind from its centre. 
You wish fur money ; you wish to be distinguished ; but how much of 
this wishing is balanced by a want? Just as much as this—you want mo- 
ney enough for your support, and for your necessary and lawful recrea- 
tiuns; you want to be known and distinguished by those with whom you 
are conuected, and with whom, in the circumstances of life, you may be 
called upon to deal as an honest person; as one whose word is his bond, 
and who has never to be searched for in holes and corners where the 
light of truth never enters. These are plain, lawful, intelligible wants, 
to which the most fervent and active wishes may be safely linked. But 
overstep these limits, and launch your bark upon the wide, and fathom- 
less, and troubled ocean of your will—to which, at every period of lite, the 
nurse’s answer to the fractious child, “You know not what you would 
have,” is most appropriate—and vainly will you ever try again to an- 
chor your spirit in any safe harbour of rest. 


— 
ETCHINGS OF ITALY. 
Continued from our last. 
PAVIA. 

The road from Milan to Pavia is uninteresting, passing through low 
marshy grounds. A detour should be made to visit the Certosa, a ma ifi- 
cent ecclesiastical structure, rich in tombs and offerings, the fruits o the 
piety of the middle ages, when men compounded with heaven by giving 
up what they could no longer enjoy. The facade is composed of alternate 
squares of black and white marble, like a chess-board, and presents rather 
an Oriental appearance. As appropriate ornaments of a Christian church, 
they have inserted heads of Alexander the Great and some Roman Empe- 
rors, better suited toatemple of Bacchus. The interior is very gorgeous, 
containing two richly-carved tombs, one of Galeazzo Visconti, who certain- 
ly deserved to be well Luried, as the people had been madeso happy by his 
death The side chapels contain some rich marbles brought from Asia 
and the Levant, and the interior of the roof is of a beautiful aqua marine 
colour. There is little interestivg in Pavia except the dome of St. Au. 
gustine in the cathedral. The town has quite a deserted appearance, 
realizing little of that importance which it once possessed, when Francis 
fought the memorable battle beneath its walls. There is little interest in 
viewing the battle-field of an age when tactics were little kuown, and a 
charge of chivalry decided the day. It was not, perhaps, from mere me- 

tives of ambition that the monarchs ofFrance so often asserted their right 
of conquest in Italy. Their policy was probably deeper than that which 
proceeded from the desire of fruitless aggrandisement; but it was in italy 
the contest should be decided. There was the battle field—the struggle 
for the balance of power, a principle which, if not fully understood in theo- 
ry, was yet often the secret motive for expeditions apparently rash and 
unproductive. 

VENICE. 

We remember a long time ago, when in our childhood every plaatation 
was deemed a forest, every stream a river, before railways and engineers, 
and Commissioners of the Board of Works, had marred the beauties of 
the woodland, and driven away the “genii loci,” the tutelary nymphs of 
grot and fountain we remember having listened with delight to tales of 
fairy rings and dances, of enchanted lakes, whence rose by magic power, 
glistening pinnacles, and splendid towers, adorned with all the creations 
of a glowing imagination. Long had we deemed that such glories existed 
only in the fancy of the aged peasant, and never had we expected to see 
them realized, until one evening, when the setting sun was spreading its 
last rays through a veil of mist, rising from the waters, we saw through 
that vapoury medium the very material realization of our childish dreams. 
There were domes and pinnacles, lofty “campaniles,” and marble palaces, 
glistening through the mysterious veil of golden mist, and built apparently 
on the shifting foundation of the waters; and scarce a sound was heard as 
we glided noiselessly along beneath the shadow of the palaces, through 
dark canals, where the moon in vain endeavoured to penetrate, until we 
emerged at length into the broad bosom of the ‘“Caual Grande,” the prin- 
cipal throughfare of Venice. 

THE “ PIAZZA DI SAN MARCO.” 

We must apologize to our readers for the small amount of that informa- 
tivn, which (as tourists) we feel ourselves bound to give the public, con- 
cerning the various accidents and hairbreadth escapes which we encoun- 
tered on our road, how dear M——was detained with acold, and F 
nearly broke his neck ina ditch; these, and other remarkable occurrences, 
such as our interview with the Prince of N y, aud our interesting de- 
bate upou the Corn Laws with the Count of P ski, who apparently 
knew as much about the subject as most Irishmen know about the Repeal 
of the Union. we shall leave to those favoured individuals who shall under- 
take (according to the present fastion) to publish our memoirs and corres- 
pondence. But following our original intention of hurrying our reader at 
once “in medias res,’’ we shall enter the * Piazza di San Marco,” and 
place ourselves opposite to the Church. It is early, yet the rays ofan Italian 
sun are darting down an intolerable heat; every one looks wearied, and 
on all sides is heard the incessant cry of “acqua,’ accompanied by the 
tinklihg of the apparatus of the water-sellers. The gondoliers lie stretch- 
ed asleep in their boats, and the only individuals who preserve the sem- 
blance of activity are the waiters of the “ cafes,”” who hurried continually 
to and fro to supply the wauts of their various customers. There is a pe- 
culiar charm about Venice, arising from the varied scenes which it pre- 
sents to the stranger. There the Greek, and Tark, the Jew, and Frank, 
the sturdy boatmen of the Adriatic, and the wandering minstrel of Lom- 
bardy, meet beneath the colonnades ; then above all is the Charch of St. 
Mark, with its Eastern domes and marble columns, fur which every clime 
has been ransacked. There is the Doge’s palace, the slender columns 
and rounded arch bespeaking a Saracenic origin, while its massive solidity, 
and the gigantic “ campanile” frowning above it, recall the thoughts to the 
dark materialism of the West. Letus enter the gorgeous portico beneath 
the celebrated horses of St. Mark, and having trod upon thestone which 
marks where an Emperor knelt, let us survey the interior of the Charch, 
redolent with eastern perfume. A dim light is shed around by the few 
lamps at the altar, where the priests are officiating, and the smoke is rising 
from the censers. A religious gloom pervades the whole, but it lacks the 
majestic simplicity of the Duomo at Milan, the severe grandeur of our 
own St. Paul’s. T.ere is magnificence ; but it is that of the Indian pago- 
da, glittering with marble and gems—not such as calls forth the spon- 
taneous tribute of admiring devotion. We are dazzled, but not —— 
sed ; and it is a relief to the aching sight to exchange the solemn gloom 
for the broad light of day. Many a recollection is renewed by the sight 
of that piazza. Many a scene recurs to the memory, fraught with the 
triumphs and disgrace of the Queen of the Adriatic. Again. we seem to 
behold the crowd of merchants—of traders from the distaut East—ofthose 
who had welcomed her palmy days, when the wealth of India poured in- 
to her ports. From so many recollections which throng upon the mind, 
let us select two scenes (it is enough) of her triumph and her disgrace: 

“ [tis a glorious afternoon, and all Venice is poured forth beside her 
quays, where resounds the busy hum of merchandize, and upon her ca- 
nals, alive with a thousand gondolas. And nowa crowd has collected to 
view a stranger bark, whence descend three knights, the flower of the 
western chivalry. The cross embroidered on their mantles denotes the 
object of their mission—it 1s to seek the aid of the republic against the 
Saracen. A few days have passed away, and the people are assembled 
in the piazza, and again those knights are before them, beneath the 
shadow of the winged lion; and their heads are bare, and beside them 
stands the blind old chieftain, bearing the banner of the republic; anda 
few words are uttered, of entreaty and supplication, to the sovereign 
multitude, and then the sounds of approbation are heard—the voice of 
thousands shakes the drooping bauners—their arms are grasped—their 














galieys are manned, and the fiat of Venice decides the doom of Constan- 


eujoy vain and sensual pleasures: it was necessary for him to be happy. | tinople.”’ 
‘ These were gloricus times—the age of Italian freedum. Now let us re- 
| verse the picture. 

“Once more the piazza is filled by an anxious crowd; bat the triumph 
| of power, the joy of success,is no longer there. The fire of en 'husiasm— 
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of patriotic zeal—no longer animates their expressive countenances; their 
faces are bent downwards ; they wait in mournful expectancy of some 
melancholy pageant, prepared by violence and oppression; and high 
above their heads floats the banner of the House of Hapsburgh—high on 
those masts, ouce the p~ide, but now the monaments of the disgrace of a 
nation. And a proclamation is read, which asserts the stranger's claim to 
those gorgeous palaces, and the thunder of artillery mingles with the ac- 
clamations of a few hirelings, and Venice has fatlen—a base compromise 
of French expediency with Austrian ambition.” 

There are those who deem railways, and aie, and patched-up pa- 
laces, a sufficient compensation for the loss of liberty—who affect to praise 
the paternal administration of Austria, and extol the present tranquility 
of a people when compared with the stormy scenes of national freedom. 
Sach political theorists consider the feelings and motives which actuate 
mankind as of no value in their material calculations. But there is that 
which treasures can never buy, the loss of which no benefits can com- 

nsate. It is the spirit of a free-born nation—the consciousness of in- 

ependence—which elevates and sublimes the man ; it is the fire »f pa- 
triotism, from whence spring (as the mystic Iacchns amidst the raging 
flame) that soul which animated the strains of Petrarch, Dante, and 
Tasso. Italy may yet boast her railroads, her harvests and luxuri- 
ous clime, but never shall those strains recall aught but ruin and disgrace 
—never shall the light of ative genius beam on her land, until her sons 
have learned, by bitter experience, that freedom is their last and noblest 
blessing—until the spirit of liberty again descends to raise their hearts to 
high and glorious deeds, 


THE DOGE'S PALACE 

Beside the Church of St. Mark, extending to the water-side, is the 
magnificent palace of. the Doge. After ascending a splendid marble 
staircase, down which rolled the head of the ill-fated Marino Faliero, the 
stranger is conducted through a spacious hall hung with portraits of the 
doges, and paintings illustrative of the ir deeds, among which those o 
Dandolo are justly conspicuous. Here are many bronze statues, and 
other trophies, brought to Venice after the siege of Constantinople. The 
historian and artist have reason to be thankful that the previous capture 
of that city by a Christiaa host diffused the monuments of learning and 
art over Europe, before the barbarity of the Turk had completed the 
work of desvlation. After having visited the hall of the Council of Ten, 
and looked down the chink where was once the famous lion’s mouth, an 
aged “ cicerone” conducted us to the dungeons. Some of them were 
beneath the level of the canal; and very moist, slimy, unpleasant places 
they are, admirably calculated as the winter residence of a toad, but not 
agreeable quarters for a prisoner. Many a tragedy, we have no doubt, 
was consummated in the dark waters of the narrow canal, which flows 
beneath the Bridge of Sighs, and between the palace and the prison. 
There is one step ina passage leading toa part of the prison, where the 
words of Dante, “ Lasciate ogni sporanza,’ might well be applied, as 
those who passed that fatal bound never returned. The Bridge of Sighs 
spans the narrow canal, which, as it has been sighed and sung about by 
so many poets, both fledged and unfledged, since the time of Byron, we 
shall dismiss for the present with the single remark, that the proximity 
of bad g ey and palace is more the characteristic of Oriental despotism 
than of the free institutions of Europe. This is one among the many- 
similarities which may be traced in comparing the Venetian govern- 
ment, its spirit aud institutions, with the unchanging dogmas and tyrauny 
of the East. 


“MARINO FALIERO.” 


In the hall of the Doge’s palace, among the portraits of the chief magis- 
trates of the republic, is a frame covered by a black veil, beneath which 
is inscribed the name of the ill-fated Marino Faliero. Independent of 
the charm which genius has thrown over his history, there is a mystery 
attached to his fate which might well arrest the attention of the historian. 
Was he, indeed, worthy of the infamy entailed on the name of a traitor 
to his country? Or did he fall a vietim to the jealouay of that secret tri- 
bunal who dreaded any invasion of their privileges? ‘Was it because he 
dared to assert more liberal principles than those consistent with the safe- 
ty of an oligarchy—because he dreamed of a power founded on the love 
of the people, that he fell a sacrifice to a conspiracy, the nature of which 
resembled those hatched ia the seraglio of an eastern despot. These are 
questions difficult to decide; yet, we may find a history somewhat paral- 
lel to that of Marino Faliero in the annals of Sparta. The constitution of 
that celebrated republic resembled, in many respects, the oligarchy of 
Venice. In both there was the larger and smaller council; the head ma- 
gistrate, with limited power, chosen from and jealously watched by a 
small body of the nobles. Hence arises the similarity between the fate 
of Marino Faliero and of Pausanias, the celebrated leader at Platwea, who 
was afterwards accused of treachery, and punished with death, by a con- 
spiracy of the nobles. 

e multitude by the offer of a more liberal form of government; both 
were betrayed, and became the victims of a party whom they could not 
subdue. The guilt of Pausanias was probably better established than 
that of Marino Faliero, but the similar fate of both may prove the re- 
markable coincidence between some of the principal institutions of Venice 
and the republic of Lycurgus. 


THE LIDO. 


There is a long narrow strip of layd forming a kind of natural break- 
water, which protects Venice from the Adriatic. [ might seem to a spec- 
tator, when beholding the city beneath from the summit of the campanile 
in the Piazza, that were it not for this little promontory, a violent tempest 
might bury palaces and churches beneath the waves. It is a desolate 
oe. destitute of vegetation and partly covered with the sand borne b 
the sea-breeze. There are a few tombs scattered about, marked with 
Hebrew characters, denoting that they belong to that race long proscribed 
in Europe, the children of Israel. But, after the confinement of a Vene- 
tian life, it is pleasant to find a small strip of ground, by which you may 
ascertain the utility of those members called legs, with which man has 
been endowed, the advautages of which an inhabitant of Venice might 
be inclined to call in question. In fact, although it is possible to walk 
through the whole city, by taking cireazituous routes, passing bridges like 
staircases, &c., yet it is infinitely more agreeable and convenient to take 
a gondola, especially as the gondolier may sometimes act as your “ cice- 
rone,” and enable you thus to dispense with a “ valet de place,” a tire- 
some kind of animal, who talks of nothing in Venice but of Tintoretto and 
Paul Veronese. There is another sight, however, to be seen at the Lido. 
which should not be omitted in the catalogue of its attractions. It is the 
sunset, when the luminary descends like a ball of fire into the Adriatic. 
We might almost imagine that the waters hissed when it apparently 
touched their verge. There is nothing to interrupt the view, sea and sky 
are suffused with a brilliant crimson glow, and the sun descends (in clas- 
sical phrase) into the bosom of Oceanus, or to use the words of our own 
poet— 

“One unclouded blaze of living light.”—Byron. 


VENICE BY MOONLIGHT. 


Would yon wish to realise to yourself the glories of an age long gone 
by, to evoke the memories of the past, and summon the mighty dead to 
people a scene of ancient days—look not to revive those recollections be- 
neath the broad and garish light of day, when the hurry of business of 
man’s material pursuits, interrupt and chase away the laboured thought. 
But when the vulgar—the “ oi polloi’’ the “ ignobile vulgus,” who turn 
into bed to sleep away their supper, have disappeared—when the full 
moon looks down over dome oa tower, and all that shocks the imagina- 
tion by day, all the contrast of splendour and wretchedness, of former 

deur and splendid misery, is thrown into the shade; when nothin 

1s abroad to disturb the meditations of him who, reckless of colds al 
night air, ventures forth to enjoy the evening breeze; then it is that the 
spirit shakes off its earthly trammels, and soars far into the regions of 
thought. It was our last evening in Venice, when, having escaped the 
crowd still lingering on the Piazza, we took our gondola, and passed 
along by the broad stream of the “Canal Grande.” The light gleaming 
in the pure vault of heaven, was reflected back from magnificent church. 
de and palaces, many retaining but a semblance of their pristine splen- 

“aye Not a sound was heard, but the buzz of the musquito, or the gur- 
gle of the water beneath the oar of the gondolier, and the many boats 
which passed us, dark and noiseless, added more tu the mysterious char- 
acter o' the Scene. Away with those who would banish romance and 
enthusiasm from this world of ours—who would reduce everything to 
their dull material notions, their day-books and ledgers—who mix up 
Seaearaee - cabbages, a reminiscence from Dante and the cure for 
corm t ith such there is but one step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
ous. oere are many of this description to be met with—of those who 
could not stop to behold a splendid sunset, because dinner was waiting 
and the soup would be cold, and who are afraid to venture out in the 
evening lest they might catch rheumatic gout. The question naturall 
arises, why did they undertake such a perilous exploit as leaving their 
fireside, and well-aired sheets, to encounter damp, and indigestion, and 
cold on the continent. Let us leave them to their unenvied ease, and 
glide slowly beneath the shadow of the Doge’s Palace, and view the 











Both had endeavoured to engage the affections of 











against it foreign arms, are among these. The independence of the coun. 
try is an object paramount above the powers of government or the inter. 
ests of parties. Neither the grievance of exile, nor the ardour of convic 
tions, nor the force of attachments, nor the bitterness of hatred, can jus- 
tify us in neglecting this first of duties. To separate our ower from 
the government which rules it, to say that we attack the one to deliver 
the other, is no excuse. These subtle distinctions lead to the ruin of 
states. A nation which has not the right to chose its government, has no 
longer independence. Besides, can we always be certain, that the war 
which is directed against the goverament of a country, will not be turned 
against the banded powers of Europe! The Bucentaur lies rotting in | against its territory, and after having attacked its freedom of choice, 
the deserted docks, once filled with shipping, the admiration of Europe. | will not turn itself against its greatness? Tne wounds that we thus 
Her palaces are falling to decay—many a broken column and falling wd inflict on the country are deep, and no one can say that they will not be 
ital attests the perishabie nature of human greatness. A stranger inhab- | mortal.” ‘waht 
its her balis, and insults her fallen majesty. But away with these gloo-| It is contended on the other hand, jn his favour, that Talleyrand had no 
my reflections, they suit not such a scene as this—the beauty of the mid- | reason to expect that the allied powers would again take the field for any 
night hour. Let us summon the recollections of chivalry and romance | other purpose than to replace Louis ‘XVIII. on the throge, and in the 
to our aid—let us people the solitude, and wake its pristine life within | effective exercise of the government. He wished to avail himself of the 
the withered frame. It is not the thought of what she is, but of what | catastrophe of the Hundred Days, to obtain for Fiance stronger and more 
she has been, which should influence our spirit, when passing by so ws | numerous guarantees for her liberties. He wrote frankly and boldly to 
scenes of ancient glo Not thus did the Roman muse, when he paused | Louis XVII. from Vienna, demonstrating all the errors and ail the faults 
amidst the talons? fallen Carthage. He sat, indeed, upon a broken col- | of the g»vernment of the Restoration in 1814, such as relinquishing the 
umn, his eye rested on the ruined t»mple, the fallen arch; but he regard- | national cockade (the tricolor) ; the unwise restriction imposed on the 
ed them not, his thoughts were far away—he held communion with those | securities offered vy the charter : the exclusion of the constitutional party 
of ancient time, the spirits of the mighty dead. He thought of when from all public fanctions which were conferred, without almost an excep- 
the Carthaginian shook in his iron grasp the gates of the seven-hilled city | tion, on Royalists; the ignorance and mal-address shown in subjecting 
—when the legions were mowed down by the African sword, and Rome- | the country to the immediate administration of men who, having grown 
trembled for her empire. He thought of the last struggle of expiring | up as emigrants, were strangers to the ideas and the sentiments of the 
patriotism, when women and children rushed to the fight, and the aston: | nation, and who therefore spread alarm among established interests, and 
ished foe quailed before the determination of despair. excited universal hatred ; andabove all, he blamed the system of govern- 
Had Venice perished like Carthage, her beauty might indeed have | ing without an accordant and responsible ministry. 
been more defaced, her buildings less worthy of the admiration of the| ‘When hereturned from Vienna and joined the King at Mons, after the 
stranger; but her name should have been a watchword of freedom to catastrophe of Waterloo, he acted in conformity with these principles. 
remotest ages, her death-knell had waked a chord of sympathy in every | The estimation in which his services, not to France only, but to Europe, 
patriot’s heart. Again, we see the triumphant march of the Crusaders, | were held at that moment, is sufficier-tly manifested in a letter ae on 
the gonfalon of the republic, waving on the towers of Zara and Cunstan-| by the Duke of wellington to the King, in which he affirmed that his 
tinople—the return of her victorious fleets, when the setting sun had wit- | Majesty stood in absolute need of “a counsellor of enlightened under- 
nessed the defeat and shame of Genoa. These are memories which in- | standing and practical capacity ; that M. de Talleyrand seemed to him to 
cite to great and glorious deeds; would that they had availed her to add | be the only person capable of comprehending the difficult position is 
one more laurel to her unpolluted brow, would that she had known, | which the House of Bourbon was placed in regard to France ; that with- 
when hope was gone, to descend again into the waters from which she | out presuming to name to his Majesty those whom he ought to take into 
rose, her flag unstruck, her honour unsullied. his council, he felt it to be important to his Majesty’s interests, that he 
Venice, farewell! long would we linger beside thy waters, charmed | should remove from around him advisers who were viewed with aversion 
by the spell attached to the memory of an age coeval with the brightest | by the French people.” 
scenes of Italian glory, the age of Raphael and Michael Angelo, of Dan- Nothwithstanding the intrigues of the ultra-Royalists,countenanced and 
te and Tasso. Thine has been a mysterious career; thou hast been the | ¢,.tered by the Count d’Artois, (afterwards Charles X.) directed against 
witness alike of a falling and arising empire. As the prophet of old, Talleyrand personally, and the hostile feeling which his diplomatic pro- 
thou hast stood between the dead and the living—a connecting link in ceedings at Vienna had excited in the mind of the Emperor Alexander 
the chain of centuries, between tottering Rome and the vigorous growth | acainst him, the good sense of the representatives of the chief powers, 
of modern Europe, between the Hun and the Frank, Attila and Napole-| | \ited with the sheer necessity of the crestoration, restored him to the 
on. Thy architecture, thy institutions, the spirit and manners of tby | jead of affuirs.§ 
people, all attest the two-fold nature of thy destiny, placed gh At this time, Fouché, who, being at the head of the police, kept up a 
ths uld and new civilization, sharing in the characteristics of parts "ke secret communication with the Duke of Wellington, sent an — to the 
ine io Semneaais Suge, ie Scapetian of Oriental ‘waity tend tne | head quarters with a letter, coutaining assurances, that although the army 
changes and revolutions of the West. We leave thee with regret; for an ieeaneed. clk the chanel natin, yet, if the charter were re- 
established, and accompanied by constitutional guarantees, all would be 
prepared for the entrance of the king, at the end of three days. The 
duke on receiving this, handed it to Talleyrand, who happened then to 
be with him. ‘The latter replied verbally to the messenger—“ Let all 


domes of 8t. Mark glistening beneath the vault of night. How often, 
in her palmy days, have the throngs of giddy revellers paused, enchant- 
ed by the beauty of the spof, while the thousand gondolas glanced by, 
filled with the votaries of pleasure, and echoing with the strains of Tas- 
so! These were times when Venice was indeed Queen of the Adriatic, 
enthroned upon her isles, rising like the Cyprian goddess from the wa- 
ters. How changed is the scene! how gone the beauty! Her mer- 
chants are beggars, pensioned by the charity of Austria—her sons the 
subjects of a stranger—her commerce decayed—her spirit broken. How 
different from the time when she dared to stand almost single-handed 


never shall we look on a fairer sceene—a scene so full of teeming recol- 
lections, so pregnant with the memory of bright and varied fortune, as 
that which we now gaze upon, beneath the brilliant moonlight of an Ital- 
ian sky.— Dublin University Magazine. 


Q apprehensions be appeased; we have already decided on the adoption 
LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF PRINCE TALLEY- | of the course recommended; we are here ready to pledge ourselves to 
RAND. it; this is Sir Charles Stuart, ambassador to his Britannic Majesty ; this 
Continued Count Pozzo di Borgo, ambassador from the Emperor of Russia ; and I, 

id L . 


Prince Talleyrand, am minister of Foreign Affairs and plenipotentiary of 
his majesty Louis XVIII.” 

The high position assigned to Talleyrand in the royal councils, was 
displeasing to the Emperor Alexander on more than one account. He 
had frustrated the ambitious projects of the Czar at the Congress of Vien- 
na. His old predilection in favour of the English alliance, was now be- 
come so manifest, as to give a distinctive character to his policy, and a 
significancy to his elevation to the highest post in the French cabinet, 
This was a source of further discontent to his imperial Majesty. More- 
over, the Emperors of Russia and Austria had not yet arrived at the head 
quarters of the allies, and the result of the day of Waterloo conferred 
upon the Duke of Wellington an almost omnipotent voice 1n the councils 
of the restored monarch. It was this voice, as we have observed, which 
| raised Talleyrand to the head of affairs, in spite of the opposition of the 
king’s brother, the heir presumptive to the crown. his predominance 
of English influence was another source of jealousy on the part of the two 
emperors. They were, therefore, hastening to Paris, at the moment we 
now refer to, and were met at Nanci by Count Pozzo di Borgo, escorted 
only by a few squadrons of light cavalry. The cautious diplomatist ex- 
pressed his surprise that their majesties would expose their persons, in a 
hostile country, under such circumstances. Alexander replied—* We are 
going in all haste to Paris. We are not informed of all that 18 going on 
there; and tke little that we do know does not please us. On these 
accounts, the tact of Talleyrand, which never failed, even in circumstan- 
ces of much greater difficulty, at once suggested the necessity of propi- 
tiating the Emperor Alexander, in the constitution of the cabinet. How- 
ever decided his leaning might be towards an alliance with England, he 
could not close his eyes to the fact, that, Russian forces had already cov- 
ered part of the territory of France, and that they would be daily aug- 
mented in number. He, therefore, resolved to introduce into the cabinet 
two statesmen, who must be, personally, acceptable to the Czar. To M. 
Pozzo di Borgo, who, although he had entered the service of Russia, was 
a native of Corsica, and therefore a subject of F rance, he offered the port- 
folioof the home department ; and the Duke de Richelieu, also loved and 
respected by Alexander, was placed at the head of the royal household, 
in the place of M. de Blacas, an ultra-Royalist, who bad resigned, ' 

This artfal policy, however, could not be carried into practical effects, 
without much caution and circumspection. After all the recent humilia- 
) tions suffered by the French arms, and with the recollection of Moscow 
still vivid in the public mind, to instal a Russian general in the hotel of 
the Minister of the Interior, and to place under his authority the whole 
domestic government of the country, was a proceeding which could not 
be attempted without some danger. He, therefore, resolved to provide 
another occupant, ad interim, for the ministry designed for M. } 0220, and 
an opportunity of executing his purpose was not slow to present itself. 

M. Pasquier, now the presideut of the Chamber of Peers, was, so early 
as the period we refer to, a person of high political consideration, He 
came from Paris to the chateau of Arnouville, where Louis age 
with Murat by treaties, and that any declaration against him might be | Waiting, preparatory to his entry into the pg eed ix pe a 
attended with consequences which would embarrass the court of Vienna, | ®3%!™8t @0y violent har yingpenegy | ones ane S Ki - > ~~ _ te ne a 
and compel it to send into Italy troops which might be wanted in other | ference t public opinion on the part of the a eee ee ee 

? ri é : leaned i? al chamber, Talleyrand followed him, and seized the opportunity of a 
quarters. M. de Talleyrand next addressed hituseifto Lord Castlereagh’ | TOY , ’ «1 will take : erriage. M. Pasauier.”’ eaid he, “ I 
saying, that he thought “ a frank and unanimous declaration of the great conversation. wa ene ane in my is 4 a or, fn hed - 
powers of Europe against Murat, would render any recourse to arms un- | W)54 t° have apn ~* oe po ae —- y 5 g a po sig 
necessary.” The Duke of Wellington, who at that moment had succeed- Wellington, to ma ion fina ey eye ; pot yw ‘ital I reckon upon 
ed Lord Castlereagh at the Congress, answered, “ that England did not | ®&% and for the public entry of the oe ae nx wee ee - 
wish to see the crowns of Naples and Sicily on the same head.” 1 petonnent mend of per oe pee Y ee sha le 5 ye able orl which cant ee 

As we have said, Talleyrand found his projects for the final territorial | ere—unity of itical Viowa—t ~ ae a ne ‘the alli ‘d net a -. 
settlement of Europe, in its relations with France, suddenly and unex- ao ce halen me p-tohd nm op dine tindiane to the past, Se. 

-) i e > 7 ‘ al P 4 . lg = > —_! oT: = , 
aval wtnan teat liek oe flight of cept to allow the regulated course of justice with regard to the most pro- 


Louis XVIII. toGhent. He did not hesitate, as the plenipotentiar d| 
rien : ; / P +S “ft, 03 y an : ; ins od Days. must not conceal from you 
minister of foreign affairs of Louis XVIII., to give his immediate and cor- | minent actors during the Hundred f ie is anes ” y 


dial co-operation and assent to all the measures and declarations directed | that Fouché ie to enter the cabinet. ° . 
against Nepoleon, and even to draw up some of these documents with M. Pasquier, answered—‘ I know the services that Fouche has emf 
his own hand. It is true, that in all these proceedings Napoleon, person- ed, and the motives of gratitude which the Royalisis must feel tay s 
ally, was carefully separated from France asa nation ; and those French | him, for all that has passed within the last three months; but never for- 
oe who shared in these hostile proceedings, by this reservation, in- | . that he, — — it is to watch others, will require to be most care 
tended to excape the false position of waging war against their country. | fully watched himself. . . 
This has not, ~~ tend stolected Talleyrand” from Gvaihditeies anti | Talleyrand replied—“ The matteris settled. The Duke of oe 
his countrymen for the part he »layed on this occasion. has made a formal demand to that effect of the king, and we cannot me 
Although it is certain that after the return of Napoleon from Elba, all | retrace our steps. But for yourself—choose your eye = 
the great powers of Europe would have combined as they did to crush pensable for us, and the king desires your services. 
him, and that Talleyrand’s articipation in the measures which resulted M. Pasquier named the Ministry of Justice. ict weed, tbat tt te ia- 
in the catastrophe of Waterloo, had no real effect in promoting or accele-| |“ Very well,” promptly replied Talleyrand, the M ‘i try of the Inte- 
rating that disaster to the French arms, yet all French authorities of emi-| dispensable that for the present you eee © Se ay. ae a 
nence, even thosewho are disposed to tike the most favourable view of his | rior also.” 
pe omen deplore his share in these transactions. They cannot see how, M. Pasquier remonstrated at the 
under any circumtances, a Frenchman can be exculpated from aiding to | moment so critical, with the provinces 1 ' ae 
bring aboutan invasion of France by foreign hosts. “There are sentiments,” “You will npt long have the trouble,” anew oe rand. ; , —_ 
says Mignet, “which are above all question; there are principles which are | only ask you to remain in the Ministry of Interior unti e arrive of - 
above all rights, and more real than all systems. The sentiment which awa- Emperor of Russia, with whom I waut to have a persona! conference, for 
kens the love of our country, the principle which forbids us to provoke | We must make some concessiou to him. 
— - ——-— —— - ee | The same evening the ministry was completed. “nfl 
*«M.d Talleyrand has forgotten only one thing, that is, to tell us | The practical effects of the counsels of Talley rand, and the in uence 
what character he appeared in himself, for he is well provided with chan-| he exercised over the mind and conduct of XVIII., in spite my aver- 
ges of costume.” sion with which that monarch regarded him, are now matter of history 


The Session of the Congress was a period of universnl festivity at 
Vienna. Scenes of such magnificence and splendour had never before 
been witnessed in the capital of the Germanic empire. The theatrical 
performances, the masked balls, at which crowned heads mingled indis- 
criminately with the crowd—laying aside for a moment the ceremonial 
restraints which separate sovereigns from the herd of mankind—the sin- 
gularity of the costumes, and the variety of manners, created at Vienna a 
species of enchantment. It wason this occasion that the Prince de Ligne | 
uttered the well known mo¢—“ the Congress dances but doesn’t walk.”’ 
Duringthese festivities, Talleyrand maintained a constant correspondence 
with Louis XVIIJ,, and often gratified the love of anecdote and personal | 
gossip which distinguished that monarch, by passing before him in review 
all the political personages who figured in thesescenes, and narrating the | 
gallantries of the masked balls. In one of these secret despatches, de- 
signed only for the royal eye. the diplomate describes, with infinite hu- 
mour, the mysticism of the Emperor Alexander on his knees in the cabi- | 
netof Madame Krudener, the bonnes fortunes of Mr. Metternich, and the 
amours of Lord Castlereagh. At one of the most brilliant of these balls, 
he describes the King of Prussia allured from room to room by a black 
domino; the Emperor of Austria in an Hungarian costume, with a flow- 
ing pellisse; King Maximilian of Bavaria in the uniform of a colonel, 
which he wore with distinction in the service of Napoleon. The Colos- 
sal figure of the King of Wertemburg wasill-disguised in a domino resplen- 
dant with gold ; bis Majesty was flirting with the Duchess of Oldenberg, 
the sister of the Emperor Alexander, who was disguised as a grisette. 
The King of Denmark and Prince Metternich chatted in the embrasure 
ofa window, wrapped in magnificient dominos. But it was Eugene 
Beauharnois that more especially fixed Talleyrand’s attention, who em- 
ployed special agents to watch and report his movements, The earnest 
and frequent conferences during the evening, between him and the Em- 
peror Alexander, were a source of lively disquietude to the plenipotenti- 
ary of Louis, and were duly reported by him, to his sovereign. 

Talleyrazd said nothing about his own costume on these occasions 
which drew from Louis XVILI., the sarcasm—* M. de Talleyrand n’a 
oublie qu'une seule chose, c’est de nous faire savoir quel etait son costume 
a lui, caril ena de rechange.”’* 

Murat had still contrived to occupy the throne of Naples, and, in fact 
had representatives atthe Congress. Talleyrand directed all the efforts 
of his genius to bring the allied sovereigns to a determination to restore 
the Bourbon family, aud depose the brother-in-law of Napoleon. With | 
this view, he had a long secret conference with the Emperor Alexander, 
which, though long denied, has now ceased to be disputed. In this con- | 
versation, Talleyrand earnestly entreated the Czar to consent to a decla- | 
ration against Murat, promising him in return to withdraw all opposition 
to his views upon the grand duchy of Warsaw. The Emperor, at last, was 
induced to give a sort of general compliance. Armed with this, Talley- 
rand next made overtures to Prince Metternich, but was immediately | 
met by the answer, thatthe Emperoof Austria was already connected | 








double responsibility, i ata 
s in a state so unsettled. 
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The proclamation of Cambria, ia which the taults ef en fai agheow 
ledged, and pledgoe given to repair them, was of h A, “ = — 8 
vested alsu the ordonaance issued the same day in poet te" sae 
liberalised: the age at whieh aceite pepper _ hig sa 
ative chamber was reduced trom tor aty- ; L 
tienen ‘previoaaly limited to two hundred and } pena meninate - 
ed to three hundred and eighty-five ; the initiative of laws ra xe we 
to the chamber, which before was confined tothe a ; mem ae he 
Legion of Honour were admitted to the Electoral Go oges, ~ _ age 
ualifying an elector to vote, was reduced to twenty-one. Vhile he thus 
pea re democratic character +o the representative chamber, he re- 
ones chat the peerage —_ be hereditary, with the view of securing 
: rec its independence. 
“ oe Fiporal spirit, and the concession of the ideas o 
the cocoate were not destined to be permanent. Louis XVIII. had 
+ long resumed his place on the throne, wheu the party of the emigra- 
tio threw off their temporary disguise of moderation and compromise. 
Talle rand was alse decided i.. his estimate of the generosity and disin- 
= aan of the foreign powers, which had now, for a second time, 
pe ned their troops in the capital, planted their cannun on the quays 
a bridges, and bivouacked in the Champs Elysees. They professed to 
i e come, not to make war on France or its people, but to expel the mi- 
a dictator who was placed over the country by the army. Once in 
pen Ps of the capital, these promises were broken, and these gener- 
Poe professions forgotten. The works of art were taken outof the Louvre 
a vont back to the places from whence they had been obtained by for- 
peed conquests. Lt was demanded by a diplomatic note, dated 20th Sep- 
tember, 1819, that the territory which had been ceded to France the pre- 
ceding year should be now surrendered ; that the King of the Nether- 
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ould resume the territory that formerly belonged to Belgium; 
pany em should be rendered a the King of Sardinia ; that France 
should surrender the forts of Conde, Philip peville, Marienbur ‘ Givet, 
Charleroi, Sanelouis, and Landau; that the fortifications of uningen 
should be razed; that France should pay a contribution of thirty-two 
millions sterling, of which eight millions were to be applied to the con- 
struction of forts in the territory lying adjacent to the F rench frontiers ; 
that, moreover, she should pay thi ty millions sterling, as au indemnity 
for the losses occasioned by the various wars of invasion she had carried 
on in Barope since the Revolution; and, finally, that a foreign army of 
an hundred and fifty thonsand men, maintained at the expence of France, 
should occupy the northern par: of the kingdom for a pezion of seven 


y°M. Talleyrand remonstrated ia the most indignant spirit against these 
conditions, which he pronounced to be oppressive and insulting—au un- 
worthy abuse of the advantages gained by measures, in which the king 
and his friends were induced to accept the aid of the allies, and in which 
Taileyrand himself co-operated, on the faith of the assurance, that the 
war was against Napoleon, and not against France. He denounced such 
proposals, therefore, as a flagrant breach of faith on the part of the allies 
—as an act of unparalleled and unjustifiable oppression towards Fraace— 
an unworthy and unwise manifestation of a vindictive spirit on the part 
of Europe. In his diplomatic note of the 21st September, he demonstra- 
ed, that such terms could only be imposed in virtue of the rights of con- 
quest, and that these rights, by the confession of the allies themselves, 
had no existence in the present case. ‘ Conquest,” said Talleyrand, 
“can only be made where war has been waged agaiust the possessor of a 
territory—that is to say, over its sovereign, the right of possession and 
sovereignty being identical. But when war is waged against one who, 
has unlawiully usurped a throne, witha view of restoring this country to 
its legitimate sovereign, there can be no conquest—there is only the re- 
storation of the territory to its rightfulowner. Now, the allied powers 
treated the late enterprise of Bonaparte as an act of usurpation, and re- 
garded Luuis XVILI as the real sovereign of France. They have made 
war in support of his rights, and they are, therefore, bound to respect 
them. They have recognized this obligation in the declaration which 
they which issued on the 13th, and the treaty which they signed on the 
25th March, in which they have recognized Louis XVIII as an ally, leagu- 
ed with them against a common euemy. If conquest be inadmissible 
against a friendly power, it is d fortiori impossible against an allied so- 
vereign.” 

“We live,” added Talleyrand, “at an epoch, when, more than at any 
former period, it is important to confirm the world in its confidence ‘a 
the word of kings. The sacrifices now demanded from his most Christi- 
an Majesty would weaken that faith, after the declaration in which the 
allied powers announced that they took arms only against Bonaparte and 
his adherents; after the treaty, in which they pledged themselves to main- 
tain, in their full integrity, the stipulations of the treaty of the 30:h May, 
1841, which cannot be maintained if the integrity of the French terri- 
tory is violated; and after the proclamations of their generals-in-chief, 
in which the like assurances are given.” 

He entreated them to reflect that France would never cease to seek the 
recovery of that of which she must always believe herself to have been 
unjustly deprived; that she would impute as a crime to Louis XVIII. 
those cessions of territory which would be regarded as the price paid by 
him four foreign aid; that they would operate as a continual obstacle to the 
re-establishment of the government of the Restoration; and finally, that 
they would destroy that European equilibrium, to establish which had 
cost so many efforts, by extent of territory which France ought to possess, 
the necessity of which could not then be denied, since it had been admit- 
ted in the territorial arrangements made the year before. 

This appeal to the public law of Europe and the faith of engagements, 
as well as to considerations of high policy, availed nothing against the 
excited passions, and the irrepressible thirst for vengeance which pr-vail- 
at that moment. In 1814, the claims aud remonstrances of Talleyrand 
were sustained by the Emperor Alexander. The opposition aud person- 
al hostility of that sovereign were, however, now raised to a high pitch 
by the success of Talleyraud in thwarting his ambitious designs at Vienna, 
and still more at the Treaty of the 5th January, concocted by Talleyrand 
between England, Austria, and France, against Russia and Prussia, 

Four days after receiving the note, declaring the demands of the allied 

owers, and three days after he had sent the answer above quoted, Tal- 
ar resigned. Hewas driven from office by the iutemperate ex- 
cesses of the party of the Restoration, and the unbridled exactions of the 
invading powers. He quitted the government because, instead of en- 
larging and consolidating the liberties of the people, it gave way to an im- 
moderate spirit of reaction: because, instead of maintaining the integrity of 
France, as settled in 1814, it permitted unresistingly its dismemberment; 
because, instead of delivering the country from the presence of the in- 
vader, a permanent foreign garrison was established iu it. He quitted 
power, in a word, because he would not consent to promote the vivlence 
of the couater-revolutiouary party, nor to sign treaties which he regard- 
ed as au humiliation to hiscountry. He resigued office on the 24th of 
September, 1815, two months before the final signature and ratification 
of a treaty which cost France eighty millions sterling, and deprived her 
of more territory than she had gained in 1814.—To0 be continued. 





WATERLOO. 


Vol. {V. By James Grant, Esq. Colburn. 


[This volume completes the spirited and exciting work of which men- 
tion has already been made in this journal. The adventures of the High- 
landers during the late war are detailed with great brilliancy, and the 
hero of the tale has his fall share of fighting, glory, and love. The an- 
thor remarks that this is the first exclusive biography of a Highland regi- 
meut, aud we would suggest to the weavers of military narratives that 
Mr. Graut’s example is a Very good one. By telling the tale of a single 
brigade, instead of trying to imagine the history of a whole army in ac- 
tion, a continuous interest is preserved, and a vitality imparted which 
noue but a Walter Scott can give to the enormous masses with which the 
historian of war has to deal. } 


THE 18TH OF JUNE, 1815. 


About eight o’clock on the morning of the 18th, the storm suddenly 
abated, the rain ceased, the wind died away, the grey clouds began to 
disperss, and the sun broke forth in his glory. His warm glow was de- 
lightful after ‘the chiil of such a tempestavus night; and the wan faces 
of the soldiers brighteued as they watched the dispersion of the vapoury 
masses, and beheld the morning sky assuming a pure and serene blue. 
Alas! it wasa morning sun which thousands were doomed never to be- 
hold setting at eve. 


The Romance of War. 


Immeuse masses of white mist were rising on all sides—from the green 
woodlands of the Buvis de Soignies—from the swamps, the fields, and the 
puddles formed in the night; and as the vapour became exhaled, and 
floated away to mingle with the clouds, the grass grew more green, and the 


fields of fi uttened corn rose, and waved their yellow harvest to and fro 
in the morning breeze. Fires were lighted by the soldiers, to dry their 
clothes aud cook a ration of beef, which had been hastily supplied to 


some corps ofthe army. An allowance of grog was also served out by 
the commissariat to every man, without distinctiou. It was swallowed 
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gladly and thankfully, and the former cheerfulness of the troops began 
to revive, and they became as merry as men could be who had marched 
° far, passed such a night, and had yet their shirts sticking to their 
acks. 
This was the morning of the eventful 18th of June, 1815. 
Sir Denis Pack’s brigade had scarcely finished their wretched meal of 
beef, broiled on bayonets and ramrods amid the smoky embers of green 
wood, before the pipers of the Royal Highlanders, who were bivouacked 


| on the right, were heard blowing their regimental gathering with might 


and main, summoning the old Black Watch to battle. , 

‘Stand to your arms! The enemy are coming on!” was tae cry on 
every side; and aides-de-camp, majors of brigade, and other officers were 
seen galloping inevery direction, clearing hedge and wall at the risk of 
their necks. The trampets of the cavalry, the drums and bugles of the 
infantry, were s20n heard sounding in concert over every part of the po- 
sition, as the army got under arms to meet their old hereditary foe. 

“‘ Vive ’ Empereur!” A bundred thousand soldiers—brave men as 
France ever sent forth, loaded the morning wind with the cry: and the 
hum of their voices, sounding from afar over the level country, was heard 
—like the low roar of a distant sea—murmuring and chafing, long before 
they came within range of musket shot. ; : 

The soldiers of the allied army stood to their arms with their usual 
willingness and alacrity, but with that degree of gravity and calmness 
which always pervades a body of men before an engagement. It is a 
serious reflection that one may be in eternity in five minutes, and one feels 
rather sedate in consequence—till the blood is up, and the true British 
mettle fairly roused. A battle was about to be fought, and that it would 
be a bloody one was evident; for it was between two spleudid armies, 
equal in arms, in discipline, and in courage, and led by two of the great- 
est generals tae world ever produced. But it isnot my intention to re- 
counta history of the battle of Waterloo. latrgneney £ I will confine my- 
self to the motions of the 9th brigade, commanded by the brave Sir Denis 
Pack. 

It consisted of four regiments—namely, the third battalion of the Ist 
Royal Scots, the 42nd or Royal Highlanders, the 2nd battalion of the 
44th or East Essex regiment, and the 92nd or Gordon Highlanders, with 
whom, I trust, the reader is tolerably well acquainted. The fighting at 
Quatre Bras on the 16th had considerably thinred their ranks, but they 
yet mustered five hundred bayonets. ; 

Aides-de-camp, general and other staff-officers, were seen galloping 
on the spur over banks and ditches, through copse-wood and corn-fields, 
bearing orders, instructions, and hasty despatches to those commanding 
corps and brigades; the cavalry looked to their girths and bridles, the 
infantry to their locks and pouches; the artillery guns, tumbrils, and 
caissons were dragged at full gallop among ripe fields of wheat and barley, 
through hedges and slough ditches, with matches smoking, the gunners 
on the boxes, the drivers on the saddle, rammers and sponges rattling 
aud clanking, and the cavalry escert galloping in front and rear. Bustle 
and noise, but with perfect steadiness and coolness, prevailed, as the 
army of Lord Wellington formed in position on that memorable field, and 
awaited the approach of their enemy, who came on flushed with the suc- 
cess of the recent battle of Ligny ‘ 

“There goes Buonaparte!’’ cried Roland to his friend Lisle, who at 
that momentcame up to him. 

“There goes Napoleon! the Emperor and all his staff!” burst from 
many a tongue. 

The whale attention of the British line was attracted by the appear- 
acce of Buonaparte, who rode along the ridge occupied by the French 
army. He wore his great coat unbuttoned, and thrown back to display 
his epaulettes and green uniform, and had on his head the little cocked 
hat by which all stataes of him are su well known. A staff, brilliant and 
numerous, composed of officers wearing a hundred different uniforms, 
followed him, but at the distance of seventy or eightv paces, riding like 
a confused mob of cavalry. He passed rapidly along the French line to- 
wards La Belle Alliance; but the fire of a few twelve-pound field-pieces, 
which had been brought to bear upon his person, compelled him to re- 
tire to the rear. 

The right of the allied army rested on Braine la Leude, the left on the 
farm of Ter la Haye, and the centre on ..ont St. Jean, thus extending 
along a ridge from which the ground descended gently toa sort of vale: 
on the other side of which, at the distance of about twelve hundred yards 
from the allies, the long-extended lines of the French army were formed 
in battle array, with eagles glittering, colours waving, and bayonets 
gleaming above the dark battalions of infantry. 

The celebrated chateau of Hougoumont was in front of the right centre 
of the allies ; the woods, the orchard, and the house were full of troops. 
Arms glanced at every window, bayonets bristled every where around it, 
and the tall grenadier-caps of the Coldstream Guards, and the schakoes 
of the Belgians and Brunswickers, were visible above the green hedges 
of the garden, and the parapet walls which enclosed the park and orchard. 
The farm-house of La Haye Saint, on the Charleroi road at the foot of 
the eminence, had also been converted into a garrison, loopholed and 
barricaded, with brass-mussled field-pieces peeping through the honey- 
suckle and the rails of the garden around. 

All around the spot where those dire preparations had been made the 
land was in a beautiful state of cultivation, and the bright yellow: corn 
waved ripe in every field; but the passage of cavalry, brigades of a-til- 
lery, and sometimes dense masses of infantry in close column of companies 
or sub-divisions of five and-twenty men abreast, the continual deploying 
on point and pivot as new alignements were taken ap, made sad havoc 
among the hopes of the husbandman and famer. 

The Belgian and Hanoverian battalions were checkered as equally as 
Lo with the British, and thus many different uniforms varied the 

ong perspective of the allied line; while the French army presented 
one long array of dark uniforms, blue, green, or the gray great-coat, an 
upper garment worn almost invariably, in all weathers, by the French 
troops when on service. 

Near a tree, which grew on a bank above the Chaleroi road, and form- 
ed, or denoted the very centre of the British position, Lord Wellington 
could be seen sitting motionless on horseback, observing with his acute and 
practised eye the motions of his mighty antogonist. His cavalry was gene- 
rally posted in the rear of the right, the centre and left of the position, the 
artillery behind a hedge, on a ridge which rises near Ter la Haye; and 
this screen of foliage concealed them from the enemy, who commenced the 
battle at about half past eleven o’clock. 

A movement was seen taking place among the French, and in a few mi- 
nutes, the division commanded by Jerome Buonaparte attacked the cha- 
teauvfHougomount As they advanced upon it Lord Wellington’s artillery 
opened on them, and did considerable execution ; but they pressed heed- 
lessly on, and assaulted the ancient chateau, which was resolutely defended 
and soon became shrouded in a cloud of smoke, as the volleying musketry 
blazed away from hedge and wall, barricade and window. Every bullet 
bare the fate of a human being ; the French were strewed in heaps, and 
the chateau, into which they showered grape and musketry with unspair- 
ing diligence seemed not likely to surrender soon. The foreign troops gave 
way, but the brave guards maintained the defence of the house and garden 
= and with the unflinching determination and courage of British sol- 

iers. 


Under cover of a formidable cannonade, which Napoleon’s artillery open- 
ed from the crest of the ridge where his line was formed, three dense mas- 
ses of infantry, consisting each of four battalions, moving in solid squares, 
poured impetuously down on the left and centre ot the allied line They 
rent the air with cries of * Vive la France! Vivel’Empereur !” and on 
they came double-quick, with their sloped arms glittering in the sun. They 
were enthusiastically encouraged by their officers, whose voices were heard 
above even the mingled din of the battle-cry, cheering them on as they 
waved their eagles and brandished their sabres aloft. One of the columns 
poured its strength on La Haye Sainte, where it experienced a warm and 
deadly welcome ; while the other two attacked that part of the position 
which was occupied by Sir Dennis Pack’s brigade. 

As they advanced, Campbell made a signal with his sword, and the eight 
pipes of the regiment commeyced the wild pibroch of Donalddhu,—the 
march of the Islesmen to Lochaber in 1431. It was echoed back by the 
pipes of the Royals and 42nd on the right, and the well-known effect of 
that instrument was instantly visible in the flushing cheeks of the brigade 
[ts music never falls in vain on the ear of a Scotsman, for he alone can 
understand its wild melody and stirring associations. The ranks, which 
before had exhibited all that stillnese and gravity which troops always 
observe—in fact, which their feelings compel them to observe—before 
being engaged, for fighting isa serious matter, became auimated, and the 
soldiers began to cheer and handle their muskets 'ong before the order was 
given to fire. A brigade of Belgians, formed in tine before a hedge, was 
attacked furiously by the French columus, who were eager for vengeance 
on these troops, whom they considered as deserters from the cause of the 
the attack compelled the Belgians to retire ia rear of the hedge, over 
which they received aud returned a spirited fire. : 





extended parallel lines of the British and French. The fire of the latter 
on Pack’s brigade was hot and rapid, for in numerical force they out- 
numbered them, many to one, and made dreadful havoc. The meu were 
falling—to use the commun phras2—in heaps, and the danger, smoke, up- 
roar, and slaughter, with al] the terrible concomitants of a great battle, 
increased on every side; the blood of the combatants grew hotter, and 
their national feelings of hatred and hostility, which previously had lain 
dormant, were now fully awakened, and increased apace with the 
slaughter around them. Many of the Highlanders seemed animated by a 
perfect fury,—a terrible eagerness to grapple with their antagonists. 


Captain Grant, an officer of the Gordon Highlanders, became so much 


excited, that he quitted the ranks, and rushing to the front, brandished 
his long broadsword aloft, aud defied the enemy to charge or approach 
further. Then, calling upon the regiment to follow him, he threw up his 
bonnet, and flinging himself headlong on the bayonets of the enemy, was 
instantly slain. Poor fellow! he left a young wife at home to lament 
him, and his loss was much regretted by the regiment. 

The Belgians at the hedge gave way, after receiving and returning a 
must destructive fire for neatly an hour. The 3rd battalion of the Scots 
Royals, and a battalion of the 44th (the same regiment which lately dis- 
tinguished itself at Cabul), toox up the ground of the vanquished men of 
Gallia Belgica, and after maintaining the same conflict against an over- 
whelming majority of numbers, and keeping stanch to their post till the 
unlucky hedge was piled breast high with killed and wounded, they were 
compelled aiso to retire, leaving it in possession of the enemy, who seiz- 
ed upon it with a fierce shout of triumph, as if it had been the fallen 
capital of a conquered country instead of the rural boundaries of a field of 
rye. 

It was now three o’clock in the afternoon. The strife had lasted inces- 
santly for four hours, and no word was yet heard ofthe Prussians. For 
miles around, the plains were invoived in smoke; and whether they were 
approaching or not no man knew, for a thick war-cloud enshrouded the 
vale of Waterloo. ‘Three thousand of the allies had been put to the rout, 
and the dense mob-like columns of the enemy came rolling on from the 
ridge opposite to Lord Wellington’s position, apparently with the deter- 
mination of bearing all before them. 

When they gained possession of the hedge before mentioned, Sir Den- 
nis Pack, oe had been with its defenders till the moment they gave 
—_ galloped at full speed up to the Gordon Highlanders—a corps reda- 
ced now to a mere skeleton, aud barely mustering two hundred efficient 
bayonets. 

“ Highlanders?” cried the general, who wasevidently labouring under 
no ordinary degree of excitement and anxiety, “ you must charge! Upon 
them with the bayonet or the heights are lost, for all the troops in your 
front have given way !” 

* Highlandmen! shoulder to shoulder,” cried Campbell, as the regi- 
ment began to advance with their muskets at their long trail, and in 
silence, with clenched teeth and bent brows, for their hearts were burn- 
ing to avenge the fall of their comrades. ‘Shoulder to shoulder, lads! 
close together, like a wall!’ continued the major, as, spurring his horse 
to the front, he waved his sword and bonnet aloft, and the corps moved 
down the hill. “ Remember Egypt and Corunna—and remember Came 
eron, though he’s gone, for his eye may be upon us yet at this very mo- 
ment! Forward—double quick !” 

The column they were about to charge presented a front, more than 
equal to their own, on four faces, and formed a dense mass of three thou- 
sand infantry. Heedless of their numbers, with that free and fearless 
impetuosity which they have ever dispiayed, and which has always been 
attended with the most signal success, the bonnetted clansmen rushed 
on with the fury of a torrent from their native hills, equally regardless 
of the charged bayouets ot the French front ranks, the murderous fire of 
the rear, aud of ten pieces of cannon sent by Napoleon to assist in gain- 
ing the height occupied by Pack’s shattered brigade 

It was a desperate crisis, and the regiment knew that they must be vic- 
torious or be annihilated. ‘ 

A body of cuirassiers were coming on to the assistance of the vast mass of 
infantry—all splendid troops, glittering in a paneply of brass and steel ; 
and the slanting rays of the sun gleamed beautifully on their long lines 
of polished helms and corselets and forest of swords, which they bran- 
dished aloft above the curls of eddying smoke, as they came sweepin 
over the level plain at full gallop. The advance of the little band o 
High'anders made them seem like a few mice attacking a lion—the ve 
acme of madness or of courage. Their comrades were all defeated, them- 
selves were threatened by cavalry, galled by ten pieces of cannon, and 
opposed to three thousand infantry ; and yet they went-on with the heed- 
less impetuosity of the heroes of Killiecrankie, Falkirk, and Gladsmuir. 

The front rank of the enemy's column remained with their long mus- 
kets and bayonets at the charge, while the rear kept up a hot and destruc- 
tive fire, in unison with the sweeping discharges from the field pieces 
placed at a little distance on their fianks. 

The moment was indeed a critical one to these two hundred eagle 
hearts. They were in the proportion of one man io fifteen; and not- 
withstanding this overwhelming majority, when the steady line of the 
Highlanders came rushing on, with their bayonets levelled before them, 
and had reached within a few yards of the enemy, the latter turned and 
fled! The huge mass, which might with ease have eaten them, broke 
away in a contusion almost laughable, the front ranks overthrowing the 
rear, and every man tossing away musket, knapsack, and accoutrements. 
The Highlanders still continued pressing forward with the charged bayo- 
net, yet totally unable to comprehend what had stricken the foe with so 
disgraceful a panic. 

“Halt!” cried Campbell. “Fire on the cowards! D—n them, give 
them a volley!” and a hasty fire was poured upon the confused mob. 

A cry arose of “ Here come the cavalry !” 

“ Hoigh! hurrah!” cried the Highlanders. “The Greys—the Scots 
Greys! Hoigh! our ain folk—hurrah!’ And a tremendous cheer burst 
trom the little band as they beheld, emerging from the wreaths of smoke, 
the squadrons of their couutrymen, who came thundering over the corpse 
strewed field, where drums, colours, arms, cannon and cannon-shot, killed 
and wounded men, covered every foot of ground. 

The grey horses—“ those beautiful grey horses,” as the anxious Napo- 
leon called then while watching this movement through his glass—came 
on, snorting and prancing with dilated nostrils and eyes of fire, exhibiting 
all the pride of our superb dragoon chargers, while the long broad swords 
and tall bear-skin caps of the riders were seen towering above the battle- 
clouds which rolled along the surface of the plain. 

They formed part of the heavy brigade of the galiant Sir William Pon- 
sondy, who, sabre in hand, led them on, with the First Royal English 
dragoons, and the Sixth, who came roaring tremendously, and shouting 
strange things in the deep brogue of merry “ ould [reland.” 

From the weight of the men, the mettle of their horses, and their fine 
equipment, a charge of British cavalry is a splendid sight; 1 say British, 
for our own are the finest-looking, as well as the best troops in the wor!d, 
—an assertion which few can dispute when we speak of Waterloo. 
Those who witnessed the charge of Ponsonby's brigade will never forget 
it. The Highlanders halted, and the dragoons swept on past their flank, 
towards the confused masses of the enemy. The Greys, on passing the 
little band of their countrymen, sent up the well-known cry of “ Scotland 
for ever!” 

“ Scotland for ever!’ At such a moment, this was indeed a cry that 
roused “ the stirring memory of a thousand years.” It touched a chord 
in every Scottish heart. It seemed like a voice from their home, from 
the tongues of those they had left behind, and served to stimulate them to 
fresh exertions in honour of the land of the rock and the eagle. 

“Cheer, my blue bonnets!’ cried Campbell, leaping in his saddle in 
perfect ecstasy. “Oh! the gallant fellows! how bravely they ride. God 
and victory be with them thus day!’ 

“ Scotland for ever!” echoed the Highlanders, as they waved their 
black plama.e on the gale. The Royals, the 42ud, the Cameron High- 
landers, and every Scots regiment within hearing took up the battle-cry 
and tossed it to the wind; and even the feeble voices of the wounded 
were added to the general shout while the chivalrous Greys plunged 
into the column of the euemy, sabring them in scores, and riding them 
down like a fie!d of corn. The cries of the pauic-stricken French were 
appalling; they were like the last despairing shrieks of drowning men, 
rather than the clamour of men-at-arms upon a battle-field. Colours, 
drums, arms, and everything were abandoned in their eageruess to es- 
cape, and even while retreating double quick, sume failed not to shout, 
Vivel’ Empereur! Vive (a Gloire! as vociterously as if they bad been the 
victors instead of the vanquished. 


MR. JOHN BULL AND HIS DIFFICULTIES. 
From Punch. 
The pressure in the pecuniary affairs of that highly respectable indi- 





great Emperor,” whose uniform they still wore. The impetuosity of | vidual, Mx. Jons Buti, which has occasioned a temporary irregularity 


in some of his engagewents, forced him to appear before Mr. Commission- 


| ER Puncu, tor examination on the subject of his liabilities, and as to the 


Pack’s brigade now opeued upon the fue, and the roar of cannon and | causes which led to his having incurred them. 


musketry increased on every side asthe battle became general along the | 


Mr. Joun Butt, expressed his readiness to afford the honoura»le Com- 












































































a A tang: Peat Ee Hy sie 


ioner Punch. Well, sir, I regreat to find so respectable an 


just debte, and complainin 


of tightness. [shall be happy to hear 
what you have tosay in exp 
alluded. 


tion of thestate of things to which I have 


Mr. John Bull. 1 regret, sir, to say, that though my industry has not re- 
laxed, I fear my pradence has been for a time forgotten. You have per- 
haps, heard of the Railway Mania? 

Mr. Commissioner Punch. I have, indeed ; and I fear you have been in- 
volved in it. 1 find in theschedule now before methat you have already 

id some millions for this fancy, and, what is still worse, you have un- 
Pertaken to pay some millions more on account of it. How do you pro- 

doing so? 

Mr. John Bull. To say the truth, sir, I fear Imust rely on that buoyancy, 
or elasticity, or whatever else it is called, in my resources, which some 


le give me credit for. 
Por. Secuntesiensr Punch. Those people are not your friends, Mr. Butt. 


As to buoyancy, sir, a bladder is buoyant, but if you put too much weight 
upon it, it will burst; and my braces are elastic, sir, but if I pull them up 
tootightly, they will break. But, sir, I fear the Railway Maria is not the 
only extravagance in which you have been engaged. | suspect, sir, you 
have been spending the profits of your speculations before you realised 
them. What is this, for instance, that | see about your supporting two 
Italian Operas? Was not one enough for you? 

Mr. John Bull. That observation is very fair, sir; but you must re - 
member, that though I have doubled my Italian Opera expenditure, 1 
have cat off my British Drama altogether. +3 ; 

Mr. Commissioner Punch. Pooh, pooh, sir! Thisis unworthy your high 
character. You know that for some years your British Drama expendi- 
ture has been merely nominal. I am afraid that you resort to this sub- 
terfuge in the hope of concealing some piece of flagrant folly that you have 
been guilty of. Come, be candid with me, and tell me the trath. I 
think I have heard something about Ireland. 

Mr. John Bull. Ah! there it is, sir. I have gota very troublesome 
sister, who leads me a terrible life, and is a constant drain upon my re- 
sources. But, sir, what am1to do? The peor thing is very badly off, 
and I can’t leave her to starve, which she must have Sone this year, if I 
had not nearly ruined myself by helping her. 

Mr. Commissioner Punch. Very true, very true; but can’t your sister 
manage to earn her own living as you have done? Perhaps she is deli- 
cate, and can’t work. 

Mr. John Bull. Delicate! Ob dear no, sir, it’s not that. Delicate, in- 
deed! Why, she has as good an appetite as mine; and as te delicacy, if 

ou knew how she could abuse me, you wouldn’t suspect her of over de- 
Treacy. Why, sir, she will have it that nearly all I’ve got comes from 
robbing her, when, 1f you'll believe me, I was never a shiling the better, 
but many pounds worse, for the relationship. 

Mr. Commissioner Punch. Iam sorry to hear of these family bickerings 
between those who ought to live together in harmony. 

Mr. John Bull. Very true, indeed, sir; but it’s no fault of mine. The 
fact is, my sister has been very badly advised, and I think if it had not 
been for that, we should never have quarrelled. It’s true I’ve been a 
little harsh to her at times, but upon my word, sir, she’s been very pro- 
voking. 

Mr. Commissioner Punch. Was she no friends but you? Can’t she get 
any one to employ her? 

Mr. John Bull. Some have tried it, but she is so very violent that no- 
body will have anything to do with her. She’s driven some of her best 
friends away from her, while she has denied herself very often of her last 
farthing, to put it in the pocket of some great bragging bully of a fellow, 
named Repeat, who is always advising her to cut with me though 
Iam continually contributing much more than I can spare for her sub- 
sistence. 

Mr. Commissioner Punch. I perceive by your schedule that your outlay 
under this head has been very large this year. You generosity has out- 
ran your pradence. [cannot wy tae you for it, and indeed you would have 
acted unworthily if you had done otherwise. It is rather hard npon you; 
but you must make up for the deficiency by eztra exertion and economy ; 
but not that sort of economy which does more harm than good, by setting 
an example of meanness which limitsthe receipts of every one just as wk 
as it limits their outlay. True ecovomy, sir, consists, as 1 need not teil 
you, in avoiding mere waste, but not ina wholesale retrenchment, which 
cramps everybody with whom you have dealings. I hope, after your re- 
cent outbreak of extravagance, you will not go to the other extreme, and 
sink into stinginess. Thatis the only danger Lapprehend, Good morn- 
ing, sir. You may have your protection, and [ make no duubt you will 
ultimately retrieve your circumstances. 


| oo mecenietand information, and the following dialogue ensued between 


Mr. Commissioner \ 
individual in such adegraded position. You have always been cunsider- 
ed prudent, industrious, and wealthy; but here I find you in a state of 
temporary insulvency, putting people off when they ask you for their 


TO JENNY LIND. 

Rare warbler from a rugged clime, 
Whence hast thou caught thy song 1 

On thy rude shore loud roll’d the surge, 
Load swept the gale along. 


There was no nightingale, for thee 
To learn its plaintive strain ; 

The wild sea-bird above thy rocks 
Alone thou heard’st complain. 


There was no melody like ours 
When spring her zone unbinds, 

And the soft music of her step 
Slow through the valley winds. 


Yet the charmed spirit at thy note 
Responds to nature’s thrilling voice, 

As with the nightingale doth mourn, 
As with the lark rejoice. 


The gushing glory of thy son 
Around thee circles wile. . 
And pours upon our happy shore 

A full melodious tide. 


Anon that wondrous harmony, 
The cadence of thy lay, 
Falls like the breeze upon the wave 
That dies in calm away. 


Is it thy heart hath tutored thee, 
That subtle stringed lute ? 

Alas for thee! alas for thee ! 
’Twere better thou wert mute. 


The chafing stream from sunlight hid 
Brims the fair fount whence quaffs the dove; 
And haply music’s softest flood 
Wells from thy troubled depths of love” 
Juvia Day. 





Hoox’s Hoaxe.—Hook called, and in the course of conversation gave 
me anaccount of his going to Lord Melville’s trial with a friend. They 
went early, and were engeged in conversation when the peers began to 
enter. At this momenta country-looking lady, whom he afterwards 
found to be a resident at Rye, in Sussex, touched his arm, and said, *‘ I 
beg your pardon, sir, but pray who are those gentlemen in red coming 
in?” “Those, ma’am,” returned Theodore ; *‘ are the barons of England; 
in these cases the junior peers alweys come first.” ‘“ Thank you, sir—much 
obliged to you. Louisa, my dear (turning to a girl about fourteen), tell 
Jane (about ten) those are the barons of England; and the juniors (that is 
the youngest, you know) always go first, Tell her to be sure and remem- 
ber that when we get home.” “ Dear me, ma!” said Louisa. “ can that 
gentleman be one of the youngest? 1 am sure he looks very old.”” Human 
nature, added Hook, could not stand this; any one, though with no more 
mischief in him than a dove, must have been excited to a hoax. “ And 
pray, sir,” cotinued the lady, “what gentlemen are these?” pointing to 
the bishops, who came nextin the dress which they wear on state occa- 
sions—namely, the rochet and lawn sleeves over their doctor’s robes. 
“ Gentlemen, madam !” said Hook ; “these are not gentlemen : these are 
ladies, elderly ladies—dowager peeresses in their own right.” The 
fair inquirer fixed a penetrating glance upon his countenance, say- 
ing, as plainly as an eye can say, “Are you quizzing me or no?” 
Not a muscle moved; till at last tolerably well satisfied with her scru- 
tiny, she turned round and whispered, ‘‘ Louisa, dear, the gentleman says, 
that these are elderly ladies, and dowayer peeresses in their own right; 
tell Jane not to forget that.” All went on smoothly, till the speaker oi} 
the House of Commons attracted her atiention by the rich embroidery of 
his robes. “ Pray, sir,” said she, ‘and who is that fine-looking person 
opposite?” ** That, madam,” was the arswer, ‘‘ is Cardinal Woolsey !” 
‘© No, sir,” cried the lady, drawing herself up, and casting at her inform- 
ant a look of angry disdain, ** we knows a little better than that; Cardinal 
Wolsey has been dead many a good year.” ‘‘No such thing, my dear 
madam, I assure you,” replied Hook, with a gravity that must have been 
almost preternatural ; “it has been, I know, so reported in the country, 
but without the least foundation; in fact those rascally newspapers will 
say anything” The good old gentlewoman appeared thunderstruck, 
opened her eyes to their full exten‘, and gasped like a dying carp; vor 
faucibus hesit, seizing a daughter with each hand, she hurried, without a 
word from the spot.—Third Series of the Ingoldsby Legends. 

BookseLLers’ Provipent Retreat.—On Tuesday next the anniversary 
festival will take nie near King’s Langley Station, for which a special 











Mr. Joun Butt, having thanked the Commissioner for his kind and 
valuable advice, withdrew amidst a long-continued interchange of obeis- 
ances. 

nd 


SAiscellancous. 


CHAYTER OF THE BATH. 


A very full chapter of the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath 
was held at three o’clock on Monday afternoon in Buckingham Palace. 
The knights grand crosses were robed in their splendid mantles of the 
Order by Mr. Hunter and Mr. Ede. Each of the knights wore the col- 
lar of the Order. There were present his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, his Royal Highness Prince Waldemar of Prussia, the Duke 
of Wellington, Viscount Strangford, Viscount Combermere, Sir Edward 
Codrington, the Right Hon. Sir Robert Gordon, Sir James Hawkins Whit- 
shed, Lord Strafford, Right Hon. Sir Robert Adair, Sir J. Willoughby 
Gorden, Viscount Palmerston, Sir George Anson, the Earl of Minto, the 
Ear! of Auckland, Lord Aylmer, Sir Thomas Bradford, Sir Andrew Bar- 
nard, the Earl of Ellenborough, and Sir Harry Smith. The officers of 
the Order present were the Dean, the Dean of Westmiuisiers; the Gene- 
alogist, Walton Aston Blount, Esq.; Bath King-of-Arms, Algernon Gre- 
ville, Esq. ; and the Gentleman Usher, Albert W. Woods, Esq. After hav- 
ing been robed, the knights grand crosses, attended by the officers of the 


train will start from Euston Square at 11b. 15m. (railway mode of 
describing time) i. e. quarter past eleven o’clock. Mr. B. Bond Cabbel 
takes the chair, with above forty stewards, mostly connected with the 
publishing and bookselling trades, to support him, which we have no 
doubt they will, as heretofore, do most efficiently. The tent will, of 
course be up as usttal ; and the entertainments, judging from the former 
provision of Messrs Staples of the Albion, no less satisfactory. But the 
excellence of the cause the meeting has to promote will furnish the 
great treat and enjoyment ; to which the masonic ceremony of laying 
the first stone of the new Entrance Lodge must add the zest of variety 
and interest. Altogether, it will, we trust be made, a holiday connected 
with the literature of the country, in the pleasure of which the, female 
portions of the families of the supporters of this admirable charity will 
numerously participate. 

British Association SermMon.—The eloquent sermon preached by 
the Rishop of Oxford on the 27th ult. in the church of St. Mary, his been 
published at the request of the British Association (London, Rivingtons) ; 
and bears theexamination of the closet even more closely than the effect 
it produced in the pulpit would have taught us to anticipate. It is in- 
deed a most powerfal and instructive discourse, from which all ranks, as 
well as the proud in science, may reap eternal benefit. 

The Sultan is about to present M. Liszt with a gold snuff-box, bearing 
his Highness’s monogram in diamonds. 








Order, assembled in the green drawing-room, where they were called 
over by Bath King-of-Arms. Her Majesty’s pleasure having been signi- 
fied, the knights and officers entered the presence of the Sovereign in the 
Chapter (Throne) room. Her Majesty was seated in a chair of state, and | 
wore the mantle and collar of the Order. His Royal Highness Prince | 
Albert, acting-great-master of the order, stood by her side, and also wore 
the mantle andcollar. The Board Steward and the Lord Chamberlain | 
stood on either side of the Queen. The Chapter-room was lined by her 
Majesty’s Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms. By command of the 
Sovereign, the Earl of Dundonald was conducted to the Royal presence by | 
the Earl of Elienborough and Sir Harry Smith, the two junior knights | 
rand crosses present. The noble Earl knelt near the right hand of the | 
} os his Royal Highness Prince Albert received from Bath King-of- 
Arms the riband and badge of the Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the | 
Bath, and her Majesty was graciously pleased to put the same over his | 
Lordship’s right shoulder. Lord Dundonald rising, had the honour to 
kiss the Queen’s hand, and having received from her Majesty the star of 
the Order, withdrew. Sir Charles William Pasley was introduced between 
Bath King-of-Arms, and the gentleman usher of the Order, the former 
bearing upona crimson velvet cushion the star, riband, and badge of a 
Knight Commander of the Bath. Sir Charles, kneeling, had the honour 
of knighthood conferred aoe him by the Queen, and was afterwards in- 
vested by her Majesty with the ensigns of a Knight Commander of the 
Bath. Rear-Admiral Sir Hugh Pigot was introduced and was invested by 
the Queen with the ensigns of a Knight Commander of the Bath. The 
knights grand crosses were again called over, and with the officers of the 
Order retired from the presence of the Queen.—Jaly 12. 


Lora Montes.—A case was heard on Friday week, before the Tribu- 








nal of Commerce, Paris, in which the far-famed Lola Montes is concerned. | 


She had, it appears, purchased some shawls from M. Cerf Levy, and given 
him in payment bills to the amount of 2117f. When the bills became 
due, the lady had taken flight to Bavaria, and M. Cerf Levy obtained from 
the Tribunal of Commerce a judgment by default against her, by virtue 
of which he seized on a quantity of furniture left by Lola Montes in her 
apartment in the Rue de Provence. M. Dillais, the lady’s counsel, on 
Friday entered an opposition against this judgment, on the ground that 
the court was incompetent, his client not being in business. On the other 
side it was contended that she had purchased the shawls to sell again at 
the court of Munich, and, consequently, that she had acted as a trader. 
The court adjourned the case for a fortnight.—[Court Jour. 


ArrroacuinG Marniace.—We have the gratification to announce that 


the preliminaries are finally arranged for a matrimonial alliance between 
the Lady Caroline Leveson Gower, third daughter of the Duke and Duch- 
ees of Sutherland, and the Marquess of Kildare, eldest son of the Duke of 
Leinster 


Jenny Lind will sing at a morning concert at Brighton, on the 23rd of 
August; and on the 28th, she will commence her engagements at Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Edinburgh, and Glasgow; then she will 
proceed to Berlin, where she will appear on the 25th of September, at 
the Grand Opera. 

Some packages have arrived from various parts of the Continent, for 
her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, including some sweetmeats, toys, 
and other articles for the use of the royal nursery. 

Sir Witt1am Symonvs.—We may at length announce that Captain Sir 
William Symonds, K.C.B., who has ry ee the office of Surveyor of the 
Navy for so many years, has resigned his appointment. 

New CometT.—M. Mauvais announced on the same day to the Aca- 
demy that he discovered on the 4th insi. a new telescopic comet, be- 
tween the constellations Cepheus and Ursa Minor. Its approximative 
position was: ‘ , 
4th July, 1847, at 13h. 36m. 5s. mean time at Paris, 

Apparent right ascension........--.. 22h. 8m. 13s. 
” northern declination....... +-80° 26'. 


This comet consists of a nucleus very distinctly surrounded with an oval 
nebulosity, prolonged a little on one side, and forming a tail. The appa- 
rent diameter of the nebulosity is from four to five minutes of a degree. 


Tur Campripce InstaLtation.—This splendid ceremonial seems to 
have goné off with great eclat. The Laureate’s Ode was effectively set 
to music by Dr. Walmesley, and performed with much applause; and 
an immense number of honorary degrees were conferred on princes, am- 
hassadors, noblemen, bishops, professors, and distinguished es well as un- 
distinguished individuals. 
| Literary Pensions.—Among the other literary and scientific pensions 
| accorded by Lord John Russell is one of 1007. a year to Mr. Newport, 
one of the founders, and lately president, of the Entomological Society ; 
the Rev. 8. Bloomfield, D.D., has 200/. in acknowledgment of his acquire 
ments as a acholarand divine ; Wilderspin, the promoter of infant schools, 
100/.; and Mrs. Turnbuil, the sister of Dr. Leyden (which we may have 
mentioned before), 50/. 

We sincerely regret to have the melancholy duty of recording the death 
of Mrs Quillinian, wife of Edward Quillinan, Esq, and only dau shter of the 
venerable poet laureate, Wordsworth. She expired at Rydal Mount, the 
poet's residence, at one o'clock on Friday week, after many weeks’ suf- 
tering from pulmonary consumption. 


“We have noreason to suppose that our fair poetical correspondent is 
right in herconjecture; but as all the world speculates and talks of the 
bridal engagements of Jenny Lind, we may innocently, into the rest, 





throw the light of Day.—London Lit. Gaz. 








THE PICTURE OF QUEEN VICTORIA, which has been resented 
scribers of the Albion, is coloured in beauti! to. the sub- 
way, over Tenney’s Jewelry Store. chaeeetins* vias Racer, jaa sone 





NATIONAL L' F =~ 
LIFE ASSURANCE TG OF Ponpon. 
‘ & SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW 4ND THE ORPHAN,’ 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. 
T. LAMLE MURRAY, Bea, Soot go-ct., Manovereqease, 
shairman ofthe Court of Londo: 
Physician—J, ELLIOTSON, M.D., F.R.S. ume - 
Actuary—W. 8. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq., F.A 8, 
Secretary—F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 


. 
fP.aIS INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial advantages with 
Pie assurance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the. ond 
Lh 4 wesneatts ore Rad Gcteltere of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid, 
copoguleapen ar necessity." » and the conversion of his interests to meet other 
Qatorentns bw yao years at the lowest possible rates. 
p sure e, can, at once 
ave ee hey their own note ed daeeeaht m policy. S of eeuael gee ae 
art of the Cap S perminently invested in the United States, in the names of th 
of the Local Directors—as Trustees—availab 1 ted 
claims (should any such arise) or ahecwine sbiteateendvenes nites alae 
me. ) pevens of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the an- 
No ome for stamp duty. 
Thirty days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture of 





policy. P ‘ 
tae leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums onthe most moderate 


DIVISION OF PROFITS.--The remarkable success and increase 
Society bas enabled the Directors, at the last annual investigation teldsdhond totes 
bonas, varying from 35 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid on each policy eflected on 


the profit scale. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIREC TORS—( 
pice, 8¢ Wall-ot)—Nee acob Harvey Esq, Chairman, John J Pelee fea, 
Jonathan Goodhue, Eeq.. James Boorman, Esq eorge Barclay, Esq., Samuel 8. Hoo. 
a GorbanrA. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., 


ee le ward Habicht, Esq. 
Bag. Wiliam Jones, Ea. sh Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Graham 
Baltimore—Jonathan Meredith, .» Samuel Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J. H. Me . 
ui ieee bees aay Wat ks Retaeae eon Be Dera zon 
eae Ba estas) Garis heal et as race, nonce 
a aby omeaaet Wiliam Van Hook, Esq., 39 Wall-st. ‘eetieniaiites oer 
mihi Actin rexpeet winvataice fr ives for the Genel atmatried woes plied by th 
i berilore: pinek forms, wbigat eae ties of Agents, ke. &c., PS 9 me the ane 
Mee tre Mota ae re ramenner of the Agens throughout the United 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
Siow Wiek.. Satine 00, 1800: tor the United States and B. N. A. Coloniea 
Bsc eer etre ate le ae 
600 Broadway. ¢ or 
i pone iscontinually changing, and is kept at a moderate temperature by means of 
gunk yan ond gore rect is under the superintendence of a gentleman daily, 
" The ladies’ and misses’ school is under the management of a lady from 10 A.M. to 


the Bat 


EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—fbe Fropriciors ot w 

P tal = of eee oe ae York and Liverpool bew arranged for their salle 

ing from eac rton the Ist, 6th, llth, 16th, 21st, and 26t ; 

succeed each other in the following order, Viz. :— wns a0 crap: Gs ay 
Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing trom New Days of Sailing from 


-M. 
Bathing Clothing, &c., always on hand. For terms by the month or week apply to 
Bath. _ jun 19- Brae 


i ork. verpool. 
New World, Skiddy March6, July 6, Nov. 6; April 21, Avg. 21, D 2 
John R.Skiddy, Luce, oe oe a . 6 8 6 Ss 
Gainer, dome, SS Blom ye yy 
Roscius,’ —- Eldridee, “26, « 96 4 elo ar ow oe " 
I, Wright, (n) Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. 1; Aprill; “ 160 «© je « 46 
Ashburton, Howiand, o ¢€ « 6, ar 6 | “ 3), «“ on .e @ 
West Point, (n) Allen, ou,’ Mm «a “ 26, « 36’ « 9 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “16, “ 16) « 161 Of 1, Feb. I, June 1 
iverpool tldridge, “mR * @& “ 2] 5 ‘ 
Sddene, Cobb. “ 26, “ 26, 33 | «ww we 
Columbia Furber Sept. 1) Jan. 1,’ | « 46, : 1s 
Patrick Henry Dea’ a ou 6. Mey 6 | 31° “ 0 “ 1 
S. Whitney, , Popham, bin il, “ +h * 7 “ 26, sed is, o Fy 
Boris weet, obits, “aes Het aS] Mer rataen ani 
. “ i] , ’ . , ’ ae bad 
Sheridan, ” Cornish, “26, “ 26) « 96 ak. “a ae 
Gxtord, Goodmanson,Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 | ee | Es 16, 7 
oJ ae 4 ‘ ae “ 9 4 ‘ 
mo fe et al le Oe tg 
Seme,, feeet ak eB) be ate oe 
ion, itton 66 a . j ’ 
Garrick, Trask, “26, “ 26, « 96 7 2 ) we 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. i, July 1 616, os 16, « 16 


These shige are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex 
perience. hejr cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point éf splendour 
comfort, and comvenience, and are furnished with every description of snes of the bes 
kind. Punctvality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to iverpool,.. iabheakveceeed $106, 
“ “6 from ** to New York,......4525. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Berope, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE '& CO., or 6. H. MARSHALL, N 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships 8. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT,N. Y. 
T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agenis for ships Queen of the West, Liverpedt. Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New ¥ ork, 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CU., Liv -rpooL 
Agents for Ships New World, Ashbarton, Patrick Henry, and Henry Cl 1, 
sn di GRINNELL, MINTURE 
jul 31, 


‘.& CO., 78 Soutl -st., New York 
NEw YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, @th, 16th and 24th 


CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO.Liverpool. 
of every mon 


This line of pckets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New Yorks 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery morth, from London on the 5th, 13th, 21st, and 28th 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16ith,and 24th, ofevery month throughout the year, 
vit 


Ships. Masters. jDays of song from New, Days ot Sailing from 
Ork. London. 
Northumberland, R. HH. Griswold,|Jan. 8, May 8, Sept. £/Feb. 28, June 28, Oct. 28 
Si. James, ¥.R. Meyer, | * 16, ‘16, ‘* 16)Mar. 5, July 5, Nov. 5 
Toronto, J. Pratt, “ 24, ‘* 24, “6 24| “o Ww -_— = 
Switzerland, A. T. Fieicher, lfeb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1) “ Qi, 4 2). “ 21 
Mediater, D.L.Stark, | “ 8 “ 8 ‘ 81 & of « 9g? « gg 
Quebec, J. H. Williams, “ 16, ‘16, ‘* 16/April 5, Aug. 5, Dec. § 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan,; “ 24, “ss, © Oi % 18, 6 13; > a 
Independence, W.R. Bradisb,|Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1) “ 21, “« gt, « 
92 we asocaon, & ares . he s os, Bt 26° .00, Oe 
ellingtoa, . Chadwick, | * ’ 36, “ 16\May 5, Sept. 

Marg. reas E. G. Tinker, | 24, 24, « gal ad 13. te a 490-8 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, |Aprill, Aug.1, Dec. 1) “ 21, « gt? « gy 
Ame. Eagle J.M.Chadwick,| “ 38, “ 8 co a « «Og . of «4 


Rob’t, Peel, 
Westminster, 
Gladiator, 


, , 

D. Chadwickh,| ‘* 16, ‘* 16 «  16'Jaune 5, Oct. 5 
H.R. Hovey, | 24) 94) 6 gah wag? ow ag a aa 
R.L. Bunting, | Jan 1, May 1, Sept | a 6 « & 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navie 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de« 
scription, 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for acy 
letters, parcels, or packets, sentoy them, unless poguies Bilis of Lading are igned there» 
for. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 Soub-sreet, 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & CO 78 South-st 
and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. ; 

aug 7, 1847. 

RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 too 

and 440 horse power each. 

Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 











Hibernia, ...scccceececsecseseresecsecs ++eee-Capt, Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, ..0.seracccccccccevcrsees ° +++-Capt Edward G. Low. 
Britannia, .....00---cccerseccccsesccscseces +-Capt. John Hewitt, 
Cambria, ...0.-00- -cecsccccseece seceeeeeeeesCapt. ChariesH. E. Judkins 
Acad ia,....eseeceeeeee eeccccee ececcce +eeeeeeesCapt. William Harrison, 


Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 
FROM BOSTON : FROM LIVERPOOL 
Britannia, on the 4th Jay 1847. Britannia, on the Ist August, 1847. 
Hibernia, “ 20th July, 1847. Hibernia, ‘ 16th August, 1847. 
Passengers’ baggage must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing. 
Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $i From Boston to Halifax, $20. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid for. 
Not reight except specie received on days of Sailing. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, applyto 
D. BRIGHAM. Jr. gent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., Nu. 6 Wall-steeet. 
(wr In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a con- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line between 
Liverpool and New Yorkdirect The steam — for this service are now being built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 
new contract. he steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and eve 
tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver 
pool and Halifax and Boston, aad between Liverpool and New York. 
The fourSteam Ships now building are, 
The America 
“ Canada | 


The Niagara. 
** Europe. 








ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line.]—The ships of this Line will hereafter leave 
New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each monthas follows: 
From New York, ‘ From Havre. 

Ist. Jan. MayandSept Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. Jane, and Oct. 

Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16 March, July, ang Nov. 

Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dec. 

Ist April, Aug and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort, The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these 
vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses ace 
tually incurred onthem. For freight or passage, Bor to 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agenis, 

No. 9 Tontine Buildings New York. 

BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre, 
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OLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. _ 














Eupertal Parlianent. 


NTS. 
IRISH BMIGRA House of Lords, July 12. 


. t uestion to the nok'e 
The Ear! of ENNISKILLEN wished to pat a q subject of the Irish 


f the Colonial Department, on the : 
lord at ses bap hs ada. Inan Irish newspaper which he had received that 
. i table condition in a letter written 
day he found an account of their lamen rahe Breoven 
by the Bishop of Quebec, who stated that, after landing, these Un orn 
emigrants ha endured the greater nme y ae by the noble lord ( ari 
from the clear and satisfactory statement mace by 

= ; t, after the sufferings of the voyage were 
Geez) ovens bey soe ‘have been taken care of, and with Sovern- 

over, the nes aig would have been enabled to get into the interior and 
es i ‘ted. However, from the tenour of the letter to which he 
eat ys * ory was disposed to apprehend that the Governor of Cana- 
oy bar a certain extent, been fo 3.04 by surprise by the influx of emi- 
ts, (The noble earl here read a passage from the letter in question, 
ipti fferings of the emigrants on landing.) He was quite 
escriptive of the st s fi ith th dition of these 
sure that the noble lord deeply sympathized with the condition . - 
emigrants, but the subject was of the utmost importance, not only to “re 
land, bat to England. Let them recollect the different social states o 
the two countries. He believed that, accordin to the best statistical in- 
formation the average wages of an able-bodied labourer in England were 
L25a year, while the average in Ireland was but L5. Consequentiy, un- 
less vigorous measures were taken, the able-bodied labourers of Ireland, 
not the paupers, would come over to this couutry 1n large numbers and 
enter into ruinous competition with the English labourers, deteriorating 
their condition, and spreading amongst them, from density of population, 
the ravages of fever. He trasted that the Parliament and the Govern- 
ment would adopt measures to ward off this evil. He wished to know 
whether the Government had recently received any communication from 
Canada on the subject to which he had alluded. 

Earl GREY grieved to say that it was too true that the Government 
had received accounts of most deplorable sufferings endured wr the emi- 
grants. He had anticipated that this would be the case, and his antici- 
pation had unfortunately turned out to be true. A large number of the 
emigrants having endured during the previous winter extreme suffering, 
the consequence was that, though the ships carrying them out were quite 
as well provided as emigrant ships usually were, the mere change of life, 
combined with their weakened state, had been productive of fever. Ac- 
cordingly, on arriving in the St. Lawrence, it was found necessary that 
they should be detained in a quarantine station. Lord Elgin lost not a 
moment in adopting the most prompt and energetic measures to meet 
the evil, having been already warned by him (Earl Grey) that evils of 
this kind were likely to arise. Application was made by Lord Elgin to 
the Ordnance Department, and tents forthe use of 10,000 persons were 

tready, and measures were taken to erect for their accommoudation. A 
forge number of additional medical officers were also engaged to render 
assistance. } 

In short, all that human skill or art could effect for the relief of these 
unhappy persons was put in requisition, Measures of precaution had 
likewise been taken in advance, the usual vote for assisting emigrants 
having been greatly increased; and Lord Elgin had been instructed, in 
fall confidence that Parliament would, under the circumstances, acquiesce 
in the arrangement, to take all the measures best calculated to mitigate 
the sufferings of the emigrants, by providing increased medical attend- 
ance and greater accommodation, even if, for that purpose, it was neces- 
sary to exceed the amount of the vote granted by Parliament for that at- 
tendance. With a view to permanent emigration being carried on here- 
after upon the scale on which he considered it ought to be conducted, it 
would, he thought, have been most injudicious and unadvisable had they 
attempted to seek a remedy for the immediate sufferings of Ireland by 
any measure calculated to give an extraordinary stimulus to emigration 
during the present year. He thought that, without any such interference 
on the part of Parliament or of the Government, the emigration of the 
present year would be as large as the condition of the North American 
provinces would enable them, at this time, to receive. All the accounts 
which had reached him entirely confirmed that impression. He only 
hoped that too large a number of emigrants might not have gone out in 
the present year, but he trusted that the advice which had been given by 
the prelate to whose letter the noble lord had referred, might not have 
the effect of discouraging and checking emigration in future years, be- 
cause the sufferings to which emigrauts had recently been subjected 
were, undvuubtedly, to be traced entirely to the consequences of the dis- 
tress which had prevailed in Ireland. The people, at the time of their 
embarkation, had in many cases been in such a state of health, that a 
sudden change from the diet to which they had been accustomed to a 
better description of food had caused the fever to break out. He firmly 
believed that the sufferings of the emigrants arose entirely from the dis- 
tress which had existed ia Ireland, and that nothing had occurred during 
the present year which need tend to check or discourage emigrants from 
proceeding to Canada in future years. He (Earl Grey) wished to add 
that the most earnest attention of the Government and of the colonial 
authorities had been directed to this subject, and that every possible 
measure that could be devised to mitigate the calamities to which the 
noble earl opposite had referred would be adopted. 

Lord MONTEAGLE thanked the noble (Earl Gray) for the statement 
he had just made, and was desirous to take this opportunity of expressing 
his conviction that no portion of the distress which had areveiiod among 
the emigrants was attribateble to neglect either on the part of the Govern- 
ment, or of the officers who were employed as emigration agents. In- 


deed, it was impossible that any persons could have been more assiduous | 


in the discharge of their duties, or more solicitous to promote the comfort 
of the unfortunate persons who had been referred to, than the emigration 
agents. 


SPANISH BONDS. 
House of Commons, Ju 6. 

Lord GEORGE BENTINCK then rose for the purpose of moving thata 
humble address be presented to Her Majesty, humbly praying Her Ma- 
jesty to take such steps us her Majésty might be graciously pleased to 
deem advisable to secure for the British holders of unpaid Spanish bonds 
redress from the Government of Spain. The noble lord said the house 
would recollect that shortly before Easter he had presented a petition 
signed by the chairman and the deputy-chairman of the British holders of 
Spanish bonds, in which they prayed for redress against Spain and for the 
assistance of that house. In that petition they stated that whilst the debt of 
Spain to her foreign creditors amounted to L.78,000,000, she had forseven 
years past paid interest for7,105,000/. only, leaving a balance of L70,895,000 
upon which no interest whatever was paid. The house would also recollect 
that there were other creditors of Spain besides the subjects of Great 
Britain, but he believed there was no doubt that British holders held 
bonds equal in amount to something like L.46,000,000, and it was to re- 
cover that money in their behalf that he now preseuted their case to the 
house. It would be his duty to show in the first instance that those cre- 
ditors had right on their side, and having proved that their debt was 
just, it would be his next duty to show that it had been in vain to seek 
reparation from Spain, and that it was in consequence of that that the 
British holders asked for the interposition of the British Parliament. 
There would be no difficulty of showing that by the law of nations from 
time immemorial the recovery of a just debt, from one nation to an 


15,000,000, or 400 individuals to each square mile; her gross revenue to 
12,266,000 ; and there was a surplus of only 422,581/. Yet Prussia, with 
a population of 700 to the square mile, and a revenue only of 8,600,000 
a-year, laid by 1,300,000/. a-year for the — ofher debt. Butin 
Spain the revenue was wasted. For the Royal household alone, for the 
expenses of the Count, one of the most profligate in Europe, co less asum 
than 435,000/. a-year was expended, being upwards of 140,000/. more than 
the Queen of England received. (Hear, hear.) She had also advanced a 
loan of 60,000/. to Portugal, besides the supply of 15,000 men, who, he 
believed, were at the moment in possession of Oporto. Had she been 
pauperized or bankrupt, it would not have been consistent with prudence 
or wisdom totake strong measures for obtaining redress : but if ever there 
were a country which had no claim to mercy it was Spain. There was 
no doubt about the legality of the debt; it had been acknowledged by 
succeeding Governments of Spain ; he now called on Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to insist on Spain payihg what she owed. 
He rejoiced to see his noble friend (Lord Palmerston) return to his 
ow gs and to discuss the question in his presence, because England never 
had a Minister of more determination in asserting the rights of the 
country, and demanding by force if necessary, the payment of the oe 
niary claims upon foreign countries of the subjects of England. Buta 
prejudice had gone abroad that these debts were contracted at the risk of 
the parties lending the money. But if they looked at the earlier history 
of England they would find the reverse of this was the fact. In 1730 the 
Government of Sir R. Walpole endeavoured to pass a bill making it ille- 
gal to lend money to a foreign state without the consent of the Crown; 

t the Government was obliged to mitigate that proposition. It was 
alleged that the trade in money was as free as that in any other commo- 
dity, and the bill was limited to two years, its object being to prevent a 
loan being raised in England for the Emperor, who was supposed to be 
about to engage in hostilities against this country. In 1735 a loan of 
80,000/. was raised for the Emperor, secured upon the province of Sile- 
sia. That province was transferred to the King of Prussia, who refused 
to cchnewtoige the debt or pay the interest dueon it. But the Govern- 
ment of England (the Duke of Newcastle being Prime Minister at the 
time), after taking the opinion of the law officers of the Crown, addressed 
a remonstrance to M. Michell, the secretary of the Prussian embassy, and 
in consequence of that remonstrance the debt was paid. But the King 
of Prussia observed the same rule with regard to other countries that 
England had applied to him; he demanded of Spain a debt due to Pras- 
sia, and when the Spanish Government refused to a it, Frederick Wil- 
liam seized a Spanish vessel by way of reprisal. He reminded the house 
of the debts between England and France at the beginning of the last 
war; British property in France was forfeited by Napoleon; but England 
did not sit down quietly under it, and the debt was afterwards paid. 
The debt of Spain had been contracted at a higher rate than the public 
debt of England between 1804 and 1814; it had been contracted at 65/. 
for every 1002. stock ; the English debt for that period was borrowed at 
60%. At the close of the war there were claims on the Portuguese Go- 
vernment from Lord Beresford, the Duke of Wellington, and others, on 
account of the Auxiliary Legion. The payment of that claim was de- 
layed by the Government; and what was the language held by his uoble 
friend? That it must be settled, with the interest due on it. Lord How- 
ard de Walden was instructed to inform the Portuguese Government that 
if it hesitated to pay it, it would be compelled to do so. There wasa 
long correspondence on the subject, but he had discovered an antiquated 
document, which contained all the proceedings; it was 7'he T'imes news- 
paper for the month of November, 1840; on the 4th of November that 
journal published a note of Lord Howard de Walden to the Portugeuse 
Government, dated the 24th of April in the same year; this was the lan- 
guage the English Minister was instructed to use to the Government of 
Portugal :— 

“ The undersigned has therefore been instructed to propose to the Go- 
vernment of Her Most Faithful Majesty a convention for the settlement 
of these claims, a draught of which he has the honour to enclose, and to 
declare to the Government of Her Most Faithful Majesty, that solely in 
the event of the proposed convention being agreed to without delay will 
Her Majesty’s Government be satisfied. With respect to the claims 
which the Count de Villareal enumerates, and which his Excellency 
states the Portuguese Government had to make against Her Majesty’s 


capable. I fully admit ail the extent of the principle laid down; at the 
same time I am sure the house will see there may be a distinction on the 
point of expediency and established practice as to the application of the 
principle to particular and different cases. If, forexample, the Govern- 
ment of Spain were violently to seize the property of British subjects, 
while this country was on terms of amity with it, it would be the duty of 
the English Government to demand redress. If any transaction is foand- 
ed on a previous compact between two Governments, or bas the previous 
sanction of the Government whose subject is the complainer, in any case 
of that sort it has been the practice of Great Britain to demand and in- 
sist upon redress. If any act of injustice or persecution is committed on 
a British subject wes in trade and commerce, there is no question as 
to the course the English Government ought to pursue ; but a distinction 
has been drawn between ordinary transactions between British sub 
and the subjects of another country, and transactions between British 
subjects and the Government of another country. [Hear, hear.) When 
a British subject suffers injustice from the subject of a foreign power, his 
application is to the laws of that country ; if those laws are not properly 
administered, then the British Government steps in, and duane w 
that the laws shall be properly executed, or that redress shall be 
by the Government of that state. It is for the advan of this country 
to encourage dealings between its sabjects and those of foreign powers; 
{ do not know that it is for the advantage of this country to give any 
encouragement to British subjects to invest their capital in loans to 
reign states. [Hear,hear] I think it + mg th for many reasons, to 
expose British subjects to loss by trusting vernments which are not 
trustworthy ; and if the principle were established in practice, that the 
claims of British subjects would be enforced by the arms of England, it 
would subject the Government to the liability of being involved in seri- 
ous disputes with foreign powers, on matters with regard to which the 
Government of the day might have had no oa of being consult- 
ed, or of giving an opinion one way or the other. [Hear, hear. 

If British subjects come to the Government, and say “ We are dis 
to advance money to such and such a foreign state, will you undertake to 
compel that state to make good its engagements, should it fail to do so?” 
—and if the Government does undertake to give that assurance, then, 
should the foreign state not perform its obligations, there can be no ques- 
tion as to the conduct the British Government ought to pursue. That 
question has been more than once = to the Government of which I have 
been a member, and it has invariably been my duty to reply, the Govern- 
ment could be no party to such an engagement, that they must advance 
the money on their own risk, and not expect, should the foreign stateto 
which they lent it fail in its obligations, that England, as a nation, would 
adopt means to obtain them payment or redress. And the prudence of 
the parties putting the question has, on these occasions, been such as'to 
induce them to act as might be expected, after the answer I felt it my 
duty to give. Still, I do not deny the doctrine of the noble lord, setting 
aside the matters of expediency, and putting out of view the question 
whether it is politic or not for the British Government to undertake such 
engagements, that England has, strictly speaking, aright to take the 
steps the noble lord proposes; but | think, in the present state of the 
transaction, it would not be expedient to concur in the address the noble 
lord has moved. I am quite sensible of the great,importance of the sub- 
ject to vast masses of her Majesty’s subjects, and that debts are’ owing to 
them to an enormous amount. I have no doubt, tog, that these debts 
have been contracted, as my noble friend has stated, not merely towards 
the few great capitalists, whose losses I should not, however, have seen 
with such complete indifference as my noble friend has expressed, but 
that these debts are owing to a vast number of persons of must limited 
and contracted fortunes, men who have invested the small savings of an 
industrious life, the small remnants of a dilapidated fortane; some, no 
doubt, investing them as speculations, being tempted*by the high rate of 
interest promised them ; but the greater number really, as I believe, act- 
ing from generous impulses at seeing these countries struggling in diffi- 
culties and engaged in conflicts for the liberty we now enjoy. (Hear, 
hear.) Iam persuaded that generous and good feelings operated on a 
great number of men, and induced them to advance their money in these 
loaus. (Hear, hear.) And that, Sir, adds, I wou!d say, to the basenese 
(cheers) of the Governments who have broken their engagements, and 
have not fulfilled their pledges. (Hear,hear.) Sir, I cannot retract the 





Government, arising out of transactions which took place 25 and 30 years 
ago, and which are vague and undefined, it appears singular to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that such claims, if well founded, should have re- 
mained dormant during the long period of time which has elapsed since 
the events upon which they are said to be founded, and that they should 
net have been ever alluded to till this the last stage of the discussions 
between the two Governments upon the British claims. 

“Her Majesty’s Government cannot, therefore, admit the tardy mention 
of these alleged claims on the part of Portugal as any reason for further 
procrastination or delay in the settlement of the just debts of Portugal 
towards Great Britain, although “er Majesty’s Government are perfect- 
ly ready to investigate and discuss those claims whenever they shall be 
brought forward by the Portuguese Government in a definite and specific 
shape. Her Majesty's Government abstain from re-arguing with the pre- 
sent Ministers of Her Most Faithful Majesty cases which have long been 
finally determined; or from discussing the ground of demands which 
have been made many years ago by Great Britain upon Portugal, not as 
matters for negotiation, but as just redress, for injuries committed upon 
British subjects in Portugal. There being, therefore, no question invol- 
ved in the consideration of the proposed convention which requires any 
length of time for decision, the undersigned is instructed to declare, that 
unless he is able to return the proposed convention ratified within a fort- 
| night, Her Majesty's Government will proceed to take such steps as may 
| appear to them to be proper tor the purpose of obtaining redress, after 
having so repeatedly and earuestly, though in vain, claimed it from the 
Government of Portugal.” 

That energetic language of the noble lord (Palmerston) had the desired 
effect; the claim, amounting to 296,470/., with interest due, 45,348/., was 
paid. Of that 160,0002. with interest was due to the British Govern- 
ment; 85,081/. to Lord Beresford; 17,837/. to the Dake of Wellington ; 
and 16,3832. to Lord Stuart de Rothesay. The noble lord then read ex- 
tracts from diplomatic correspondence with the states of Columbia, Vene- 
zuela, aad New Granada, pressing for the payment of debts due by those 
states. He had now shown that this course had been pursued, whether 
the claim had arisen from merchandize or property confiscated, or money 
lent by the subjects of England. It only remained to be asked, whether 
the debtor was in a condition to pay if force were resorted to? and, 
secondly, if it could be done at a cost that would render it worth while 
| tomake the effort? The noble lord then repeated his estimate of the 
financial resources of 8 
the produce of Cuba alone was valued at 9,300,000/., while it was only 
defended by 9,000 military, the whole navy of Spain being but three line 
of battle ships, five frigates, and 20 small oreh. He had proved that 
every country had aright to call on another to ay debts due to its sub- 
jects. England had never hesitated to acknowledge all claims on her. 
{t had paid its debts at the rate of 20s. for every 13s. 4d. it bad borrowed. 
It ~ 1/, per head according to the number of its inhabitants. All they 
called on Spain to do was topay 3s. 6d. per head in discharge of the debts 
due to England. He stood there as the advocate of the orphans and 
widows uf many veterans in the British service, who, after having fought 
for Spain, had, influenced by their recollections of the couatr % invested 





other was a lawful cause of war, if the one country from whom payment 
was demanded refused to listen to the claims of ‘the country to whom 
the debt wasdue. Not only could he show that such was held by Gro- 
tius, Vattel, and other jurists of the greatest eminence to be the law of na- 
tions, but that it had also been their practice, and as such had been adopt- 


ed by this country in every instance, as well from the time of George IL. | 
. . _ 4 


to the peace of Paris, as in 1839 and 1840, when claims were made upon 
Portugal and several of the South American States. Bat it would not be 
sufficient to show that the claims of the British holders were just in 
themselves, and that this country was entitled by the law of nations to 


enforce payment of their debts ; he must also show that it would be pru- | 


dent in the Government to make a demand in terms of that kind, and 
that Spain was in the condition, if she were willing, to pay those debts 
It was alleged by the petitioners that Spain was able to discharge her 
debts. It was also shown, that whilst in 1835 the whole revenue of 
Spain was but 9,990,000/., in 1846 it had increased to 12,266,353/. ; and 
that there was an excess of revenue over the expenditure of 422,581/, 
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the savings of their lives in its fands. He was the advocate of those who 
| were, he believed, the weakest and most neglected class in this country ; 
| he did not appear in the cause of the Ricardos and the Rothschilds, of the 
| great loan-mongers (had the debt been due to them he should not have 
| felt so much interest in the question); his sympathies were arrayed on 
| the side of another class. The noble lord then read a letter he had re- 
| ceived from a half-pay commander in the British navy, thanking him for 
| his exertions on behalf of the Spanish bondholders, and stating that inan 
evil hour he was led to invest 5,000/., the savings of a life of hard service 
| in all parts of the world, in Spanish stock. The interest had never been 
paid, and his necessities had compelled him to sell. or rather give away, 
| his whole right in it; he had, therefore, nothing to gain; but still he 
| hoped the etforts made might be successful. He appealed to the Govern- 
| ment to perform the duty recognized by all civilized states, and demand 
| the settlement of these engagements. The noble lord convluded by 
| moving an address to Her Majesty. 
| Lord PALMERSTON caid,—1 am not going toexpress any material dit- 


or many other manner of which the complaining Government muy be 








pain, and added, that her colonies were also rich; | 


expression (cheers), because there is hardly one Government which is 
indebted in this manner to British subjects who might not have paid, if 
not the whole, at least some portion of the interest on the debts which 
they have contracted. (cheers.) Instead of doing this, they go on squan- 
dering away their resources, allowing their revenues to be plundered and 
illaged in the collection, and permitting even members of the Admin- 
istration to amass fortunes by the misapplication of the public fands 
(hear, hear), so that one half of the revenues are not collected, and agreat 
portion of the other half goes to ——— unconnected with the interests 
of the country. (Hear, hear.) Andthen they come forward in the form 
of paupers to tel! us they are unable to meet their engagements. I am 
aware thatsome of the South American states may really fora time have 
been unable to meet their engagements. I believe that Spain also durin 
a portion of the civil war in that country was in difficulties, which woul 
have justified the demand tor forbearance on the part of her creditors. 
But, Sir, Spain is no longer in that position. (Hear, hear.) The public 
income of Spain has doubled within the last 10 years. (Loud cries of 
“ Hear, hear.’’) And why is the income of Spain not larger? Because 
Spain chooses to persevere in a system of commercial restriction and ex- 
clusion, by which she positively makes her income inadequate to her ex- 
penditure. Why, Sir, Spain goes on to this day in spite of all the exper- 
ience and example of other countries—in spite of all the lessons which 
have been read to her—in spite of all the discussions and debates on this 
subject which have taken place all over the world--shutting her eyes 
to facts and her ears to reason—she goes on excluding and pro ibiting a 
great portion of the commerce which would naturally flow into her ports. 
{ Hear, hear.] At this moment, I believe I do not at all exaggerate the 
| facts, for I have heard froma person well acquainted with what he spoke 
about, that there are in Spain not less than 130,000 persons professionally 
employed in carrying on the smuggling trade. 1t is a monstrous thing, 
but I cannot disbelieve it, from the way in which it was stated to me. 
There are also 12,000, or 15,000, or perhaps 20,000 more persons, profes- 
sedly e@&ployed in watching those smugglers. There are, therefore 150,- 
| 000 of the population of Spain employed in one way or another in this 
| contraband trade. These are all the most active part of the population, 
and they must be so, and if their labour were employed in industrial 
pursuits, they would be most valuable instruments in adding to the public 
| wealth of the country. (Hear, hear) At present they are employed in 
| re — of commerce which is assigned to the distributors of Wealth. 
| (A laugh. 
| Then, “4 when the Spanish Governmentare urged to abolish these pro- 
| hibitions, and to allow t ese commodities so smuggled to come in upon the 
| payment of moderate duties, they say, “ We are unable to do it: we must 
give protection to native industry!” (A laugh.) But the “native indus- 
try” which they protect is reelly nothing but the industry I have been 
describing ; because, as to Spanish manufactures, the simple fact is, that 
| the greater part of the commodities smuggled into Spain (a great part of 
| the cottons and silks which are said to be produced by the industrious 
| artisans of Catalonia and other provinces, are really introduced by three 
j or four houses in Barcelona, by great smugglers, by capitalist smagglers, 
| who regularly receive from Manchester and Lyons cottons and silks of 
Eng ish and French manufacture, which are stamped with the Spanish 
mark, and which are afterwards distributed throughout Spain as the pro- 
duce of Spanish industry. Spain, therefore, loses all the revenue which 
she would derive from eins moderate and proper duties on the com- 
modities now smuggled into the country, and no sort of industry is pro- 
tected and encouraged except that industry of smuggling which tends to 
demoralize the peuple, to engender hatred or contempt for the law, and 
which makes the min engaged to-day in smuggling become to-morrow a 
robber, and which leads the man who carried the contraband goods over 
the mountain one day tocarry off the unoffending passenger up the moun- 
tain the next day in order to get possession of his property. (Hear, hear.) 
That is the state and principle of commerce under which the Spanish 
Government voluntarily sacrifice a large annual income more than suff- 
cient to pay all their foreign creditors, and which income might be re- 
ceived without injuring any Spanish interest whatever but that which | 
have just now described. (Loud cheers.) Sir, I am afraid, however, 
that the endeavours which the British Government have from time to time 














made to persuade successive Spanish Governments to alter this most 
| foolish and absurd system, are 11 no small degree counteracted by in- 
| fluences coming from other parts of the world. (Cries of “ Hear, hear.”’) 
I will be bold enough to say that successive Governments of France have 
| from time to time opposed obstacles to any plan for liberalizing the com- 


merce of Spain. It is a most unfounded jealousy that produces this evil 
The changes we desire are just as desirable for France as for England. 
| (Hear, hear.) I do not believe, indeed, that Eagland would gain much 
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by any change, because trade will find its way, and where there isa de- 
mand there will be a suppl . And if Bonaparte, in the plenitude of his 
wer, was unable br his Berlin and Milan decrees to prevent the intro- 
uction of Br*tish commodities into continental states, it is not to be sup- 
that the Government of Spain,—so weak even in its centre of action 
and so perfectly impotent, as it is, in its circumference,—will be able to 
carry its exclusiveness into full and complete execution. (Hear, hear.) 
I hope that the Spanish Government, from a regard for its own interest, 
will sweep away these absurd ye ap and thereby me itself in the 
receipt fe reveaue which will enable it without any difficulty whatever 
to pay off its foreign debt—(if there be auy difficulty at present, which I 
do not believe)—and do justice to the claims of the British creditor. 
(Hear, hear.) I confine aot what I say to the Government of Spain, be- 
cause though the motion of my noble friend ‘is limited in its application to 
the debts due from that country, yet in principle it applies to debts due 
from other countries as well, and there‘are millions which are nominally 
due from other states. {[t appears, from a despatch read by my noble 
friend, that many of the states indebted to this country are applying—or 
misapplying, as | should say—the interest on the debts due to this coun- 
try to what they call the public service, but which is really the malversa- 
tion incident to the organization of these administrations. I have no 
doubt that this money is no longer theirs,—that these Governments are 
only receivers for the foreign creditor, and that they have no right to apply 
a single farthing to any service of their own, however urgent that service 
may They ought to pay the interest on their debts first, and then see 
what remains; and then, if the revenue is not sufficiont, lay on fresh 
taxes, or else confine the public expenditure to the income. I think that 
is a doctrine indisputablv true, and I hope that the discussions in this 
house and the opinions proclaimed in public here may bring these Govern- 
ments, in proportion as they become more settled, to see that not only 
their honour, but their interest, requires them to make good their obliga- 
tions. (Cheers.) : j 
I will admit tuat many of the South American states have been in a 
state of internal coufusion, which has afforded: some excuse for the ne- 
glect of their undisputed obligations. I heard a remark lately made by 
an intelligent citizen of the North American Union, who said, “‘ There is 
the difference between us and our South American neighbours, that or 
use the cartridge-box and we use the ballot-box. (Alaugh) We thin 
that the latter is the lea t troublesome, and that it leaves us more at lib- 
erty to attend to our domestic affrirs.” Sir, 1 am happy to say that the 
South American states are beginning to leave off tivir cartridge-box, and 
I hope that they will soon set a good example by paying what is due from 
them. | hope that the rest will follow that example; and ifit be set by 
those who have hitherto been in the habit of dealing with the cartridge- 
box, I should hope it will not be lost ou those who have been in the hab- 
ibof dealing with the ballot-box. (Cheers and laughter.) The North 
American states really are able to pay, and have no excuse for not paying 
the demands against them. They have no internal revolutions; they have 
no military dictator, and no civil war’ which can justify a breach of public 
faith on their part towards their foreign creditors. (Cries of “ Hear, 
hear.””) Sir, 1 should hope that the North American states will not wait 
until an example is set by their South American brethren, but that they 
will previously have wiped from their history that blot wnich must be 
considered as a stain upon their national character. (Hear, hear.) I do 
not ditfer from my nobte friend so far as this goes. And, if it were the 
policy, the wise policy of England, to lay it down as a rule to enforce | 
obligations of this kind with the same rigour as those of a different char- | 
acter. I think we should have a fair and full right, accordiug to the law 
of nations, to dose. (Loud cheers.) My noble friend has quoted the | 
case in which compensation was made to British subjects, at the peace in | 
1814, for property in Frauce which was confiscated during the war, and 
also the case in which the Goverument recovered from Portugal the pay- 
ment of the claims of Marshal Beresford, the Dake of Wellington, and 
other British subjects. It is right, however to state that there is a wide 
distiuction between those cases and that which is the of the pre- 
seut discussion. Mv noble friend will find that Lord Castlereagh, in 
arranging the conditions of the treaty of 1814, distinctly made kuown | 
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that stipulations had been entered into for that compensation, because, by 
a prior iweaty, the French Government were not at Llib rty to make that 
confiscation, and that, th refore, compensation was exacted from them. 
But le warned the public, that, in future cases, when Brit 
without the sanction of the British Governmeut, invested their mouey in 
the French funds, the Goverumeut of this country would not be r spon- 
sible for the fullilient of those obligations. With regard to the clain 
of Marshal Beresford and the Duke’ of Wellington, the employment of 
those oflizers by the Portuguese Government had been previously sauce | 


ish subje ts, 
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tioned by the British Government; and the engagement was, therefore, 
held to be contracted between the Governments of Portugal 
Britain. There was thus a special reason why the Portuguese Govern- | 
ment should be called upon by the Government of this country to fulfil 
their engagements. Sir, 1 do nut wish to modify or do away with the 
assent 1 give to the general principle laid down by my noble friend, (hear, 
hear); and though | entreat the House on grounds of public policy uot 
to impose on the Government the obligations which the adoption of tnis 
address would throw upon them, | take this opportunity of remiuding 
those Governments who may be debturs to the British people that the 
time may come when this house can no longer sit patiently under the 
wrongs and injustice inflicted upon the subjects of this country (cheers)— 

that the time may came when the British nation may no longer see with | 
the same tranquility, 150,0U0,000/. due to BHuglish subjects, the interests | 
and priucipal of which are alike unpaid ; and that if more proper efforts | 
adequately to fulfil their engagements are not made, the Government of 

this country, whoever may be the men who compose it, may be compelled | 
by public opinion, aye, and by the votes of Parliameut, to deviate from 

the hitherto established practice, and to insist upon the payment of those 

debts. (Cheers.) Sir, that we have the means to do so, I do not for one | 
momeut dispute. It is not that we are afraid of any of these states, or of 

one or all of them put together, that we have abstained from taking the | 
steps which my noble friend has urged upon us. I trust that we shall | 
always have the meaus of obtaining justice from any country on the tace | 
of the earth, and also of compelling them to discharge their just obliga- | 
tions to us; and, therefore, let no foreigu country that has done a wrong | 
to British subjects deceive itself by the false impression that the British | 
nation and the British Parliament will forever remain acquiescent and 

passive under the wrong; or, that whenever they call upon the British 
Government to interfere aud enforce the rights of the people of England, 
the Government will not have awple means and power to obtain for them 
a full measure of justice. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. HUME trusted that the speech of the noble lord who had just sat 
down would have its due etfect. He regretted the conduct of the North 
American repudiation states, which had very much shaken bis good opin- 

ion of that country. 

Lord G. BENTINCK said, that atter the tone taken by the noble lord | 
he was sure that nothing was left to be wished for by the Spanish bond- 
holders. (Cheers.) In the language of his noble frieud, coupled with 
the coarse which he had taken on former occasions, the British holders of 
Spanish bonds had a full security that the noble lord would, in their case, 
exercise the same energy which he had exercised with respect to other 
subjects of the Crown. After such an intimation as the noble lord had 
given to the Spanish Government, he had no doubt they would set to 
work with very little loss uf time to dv justice to the foreign creditors of 
Spain. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. P. BORTHWICK was sure that the speech of the noble lord would 
attain the object in view more effectually than if he had marched an army 
into Spain. The refusal to pay the interest upon the foreign debt was | 
only another proof of the protligacy of recent Spanish Governments. | 
Since the present dynasty had been established in Spain, church property 
to the amount of no less than 270,000,000/. sterling had been sold, and the | 
 nirea ie appropriated by the Government to that country. Within the | 
ast ten years, as they had been told by the noble member for Lynn, the 
revenue of Spain had doubled ; but, n itwicthstanding this circumstance, 
and the »ppropriation by the Spanish Government of church property to 
the value of 270,000,0002., the public dest of that country still remained 
ia the state described by the noble lord (Lord G. Bentinck). The ques. 
tion naturally presented itself, “What ual become of all this money?” 
The fact wae, that while the poor creditors of Spain, in England and else 
where, had been suffering grea’ privation in consequence of the withhold. 
ing of their interest, the grandeeo of Spain, or those recently elevated to 
that rank, and among others Christina, had been rolling in wealth, which 
had been taken from the pockets of people who had established the dyn- 
asty of the daughter of that princess on the thron 

Sir D. L. EVANS said, it appeared from the vbservations of the hon 
gentleman who bad just sat dow: jithat no question of this kind could be | 
brought under the notice of the house without an attack being made npon 
the Spanish dynasty. The hon. member for Evestam had stated that 
270,000,000/. had been realized by the Spanish Government from charch 

property, but in fact the profit realized by the state from that source had 
been very small. He felt bound to state that the Spanish Government 
had honeurably fulfilled the obligations they had contracted with refer- 
ence to the pensions paid to wounded English soldiers, and to the widows 


and Great 
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| been made before the House of Commons by Sir Charles Wood, the 
| Chancellor ef the Exchequer, when asking a farther vote of £300,000, to 


| that the countrywomen “ had eaca their baskets with something tor sale, 
' ? 





of English soldiers who had been in the Spanish service; and that the 
amounts due had been paid to the last farthing. 
The motion was then, by leave, w ithdrawn. 


FEVER IN EMIGRANT SHIPS. 
House of Commons, July 13th. 


Lord J. MANNERS wished to ask whether it was the intention of the 
Colonial Department to take ny bron ae towards checking the prevalence 
of fever and other contagious diseases in emigrant ships? If it was so, 
he begged to submit to the hon. gentleman the great disirableness of 

roviding medical men for every emigrant ship that left our shores. He 
had recently an opportunity of having a communication on this subject 
from a lady whose name could not be mentioned without respect—he 
meaut Mrs. Morley, in which she made various suggestions how the im- 
portant object of preventing the spread of disease iu emigrant ships might 
- gained, and that communication he had brought under the notice of 
the hon. gentleman. What he wished now to ask was, if Government had 
taken this subject into consideration, and whether the hon. gentleman 
could hold out any hope of effectual measures being taken for the future, 
so that emigrants leaving this country should not be subjected to those 
estilential diseases that had carried away so many of our unfortunate fel- 
ow-subjects ? 

Mr. HAWES could assure the noble lord that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment attached great importance to the subject that he had just brought 
under the notice of the house, and he could add that it had not been left 
unconsidered. With reference to the circumstances to which the noble 
lord referred, of people going on voyages in a state of disease—a matter 
to which the respected lady he had mentioned had directed her atten- 
tion—he must say that this year a very large amount of emigration had 
taken place, and that the prevalence of disease had very materially added 
to the mortality on board the emigrant ships. Additional means had 
been taken by the local Government of Canada to meet the evils arising 
from this state of matters, and they had exerted themselves in the most 
excellent and praiseworthy manner to mitigate the sufferings of those 
who had arrived in that colony. So far, indeed, as he knew, the Govern- 
ment of Canada had taken every means in their power to meet the calami- 
ty; but with regard to the Government at home sending surgeons, he was 
afraid it would be found impracticable. He might fairly assume that 700 
emigrant ships had left the ports of this country and of Ireland; and 
where vere surgeons to be found for all these ships? Her Majesty's 
Government had believed this to be the real state of the case, but in or- 
der to be sure that they had faised up no visionary difficulty, inquiries 
were made of the highest medical authorities, to ascertain if a sulticient 
number of competent medical persons could be got, and he could state 
on that authority that it would be almost impossible to find medical men 
for each of those ships—a number to the extent of nearly 700. Perhaps 
it might be necessary to cousolidate the various acts relating to the con- 
veyauce of passengers, and he had intended to bring a comprehensive 
measure for this object under the consideration of the house, but had uo 
prospect of doing so with success during the present session. He might 
say, however, that betwixt this period and the next session of Parliament 
he would make anxious inquiries into the subject; he s» theroughly sym- 
pathized with the object which the noble lord had in view, that he would 
make the most ample and careful inquiries to ascertain whether the 
practical difficulties experienced at this present moment could not be got 
over, and some eflicient system established to prevent the evil compiain- 
ed of. 

Lord G. BENTINCK was proceeding to make an observation; but, 
having been iatormed by the Speaker that there 
the house, the noble lord said te would convey it in the 
tion. He would ask the hon. gentleman whether he did not think it was 
possible that, instead of 600 surgeous, 6,000 could be got for this purpos 





was no question belore 
lurm ot a ques- 


He would also ask whether the law, as it now stood, with regard to sur- 
geons, did not exclude those countries to which the great mass of emi- | 
grants went, viz., the Canadas aud the United States? Whether, by | 
}; SOlIE Vversigil, the g eral act was mmide to bear, tha unless a Voyag 
was for more than’ 12 weeks no medical officer was required to go with 
| the ship, and that the act require d that if there were more than 1LU0 per: | 
| sons on board a ship it should be ipplied with a medical man? Hi > | 
would also ask the hon, geutleman it, even at this period of the session, | 
he could not introduce a short measure to remedy this defect? | 
Mr. HAWES thonglht it wo | be hardly expedient to ites luce any } 
measure anriug the present session. He might state, that th yrraiual | 
mort lity in emigrant ships irom Liv rpo lio the North American pi -| 
inces was one-half per cent The mortality geuerally took place ou} 
board the ships after they bad sailed. If it took place befure they lelt, | 
then steps would be taken to detain those who were ill, and the vessel 
would not be allowed to go to sea. | 
Mr. WAKLEY was glad the attention of the Government had b 
called to this s ibject; buat he was surprised to hear the hoa. ge itlemea 
say that there was difficulty in obtaining 600 or 700 surgeons. If they 


were adequately paid for in the service there would be no difficulty in | 
| 


getting the number that was required. (Crivs of “Order,” during | 
whiclr the Speaker said the hon. gentleman was not entitled to make a | 


speech.) Then he would propose a questio. to the hon. ge itleman. (A} 


laugh.) He would ask him if ne was aware that a communication was 
made to the Lord-Lientenant of Ireland, in which it was stated that if 
there was any dilficalty iu obtaiuing medical men to attend the hospitals 


iv Ireland, as many medical men could be sent over from this cour 
the public service as they could reqnire; and whether he kuew 
letter to this etfect was addressed by Mr. Trevelyan to the Lord-L 
ant? 

Mr. HAWES said Ireland was not acolony, aud that the hon. gentle. | 
man should apply for information on that poiut to the Secretary for Ire- 
laud. (A laugh.) 

COPYRIGHT (COLONIES) BILL. 

On the motion that this bill be read a third time. 

Lord MAHON complained that the Government had introduced this 
measure at so late a period of the session. He would not offer any op- 
position to the bill, but he protested against the introduction of a measure 
of this nature at so late a period, 

Mr. M. GIBSON observed, that the bill had been postponed in order to 
afford persous who took an interest in the subject an opportunity of con- 
sidering its provisions. 

The bill was then read a third time and passed. 
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THE CONDITION OF IRELAND. 


The following presentation of things in Ireland, including what has 
been done for the relief of the people, may be regarded as official; having 


be advanced by way of loan upon the secarity of the rates :— 
There were in Ireland 2049 electoral divisions. Of these 1386 had re- 


| was require | to marry; 




















deaths made by the constabulary, the same results peared manifest 
He had seen that day the last week! of the couptabtlnay and it 
appeared from it that in the whole o trend there were only four deaths 
during the week that could be attributed to want. There was also a re- 
markable decrease of crime within a short period, especially in the kinds 
ee want of food. 
e decreas of the expenditure was equally striking. The ex 

of every kind for the hae Weal esiling Wes 20th of March amounted t 
1,020,592/.; while for the four weeks ending the 12th of June they were 
539,671. ; showing a diminution of no less than 480,921. in the com ari. 
son between the two periods. Various checks had been established- 
against the abuses which were continually attempted in various parts of 
the country. First, the personal appearance of all parties requiring relief 
was uniformly insisted upon, exceptions only being made in favour of the 
sick ; aud another was the distribution of cooked instead of raw food. Re. 
lief had been given to the people by the establishment of a considerable 
number of fever hospitals. No less than 207 hospitals and seven dispen- 
saries had been opened, in which 1,300 medical men were engaged. The 
ae had also been at great pains to encourage the fisheries of 
reland. 

The expense of the relief measures had not been so great as he antici- 
pated. He had estimated it at L.3,000,000, but it would not exceed L.2,, 
200,000. The repayments of loans have not begun ; and it would be aso 
arrauged as not to press heavily on the debtors. In the course of the 
autumn they would only have to pay the second instalment of the advaa- 
ces of last session, L.27,000. 

Sir Charles referred to the future prospect in regard to food. Nothing 
could be more promising than the appearance of the growing crops in 
Ireland. As'to potatoes, there was an appearance of the disease having 
been checked. He could not, however, venture to express a confident 
opinion on this subject, either one way or the other. Still, speaking gen- 
erally, the grain crops throughout the cougtry, and especially in Ireland, 
aud the potatoe crops also, appeared to be promissing and satisfactory. 
It was impossible under present circumstances to overrate the importance 
of a good harvest; and he most sincerely trusted that the hopes woish had 
been formed of it would not be disappointed. 

Sir Charles presented the following summary of the expenditure— 

I. Grants. 
Half the expense of works under 9th and 10th Vic c. 107... £2,500,000 
Grants by relief commissioners (Sir J. Burgoyne’s com- 





CIN saith bea 0 cu ses 00 saw ane sikask Suncom cas 1,000,000 
Staff of Board of Works and relief commission......... 310,000 
Donations to relief committees made previcus to the es- 

tablishmentof the relief commission....... énckene 190,000 
Hstimated loss on commissariat operations &c., already 

sd cited. caidas s6b ceo ant wana ncecece 2 250,000 

PBXs. kine inniin us Ses ne ee £4,250,000 
Probable expenditure on fishery piers andnavigation con- 
nected with drainage........... ime ened Kobe oda 130,000 


L.4,380,000 
9. Advance to be paid out of rates. 
Half of the expense of works under the 9th and 10 h Vic. 


aeericda ye checky tks debe ked&s Sekmat ses0s cds babe Baas 2,500,000 
Loans by relief commissionera..................ccecce 1,200,000 
Advance for works of utility, repayment of which might be depend- 
ed on with certainly. 
Ped . CRIs ss fia a Seas orate Kedu ce tads cece cence +» 620,066 


Board of Works loan fand . 
Estimated advance for land improvements up to April 


184 


250,000 


100,000 


9,350,000 
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ter, Saturday, July 17. Sefore Lord Chief Justice Wilde ar 1 
Special Jury 
HARVEY V JOHNSTONE 

Mr. Cockburn and Mr. Phinn were couns for the plaintiff, and Mr 
Ss int Kinglake and Mr. ©. Saunders for the defendant. 

Tie declaration stated that the plaintif, in Augus 1815, was unmar- 
ried and liv America, and that in consideration that she wonld leave 
America, and return to Treland for the, purpose of marrying the defen- 
daut, he (the defendant) would m irry her; that the plaintitf retarned to 
treland, and the defendant had notice thereof, and was required to marry 
her, but he refused to do so, and that by reason of her leaving Canada 
she lost her. business of a milliner aud dress-maker. Tae defendant plea- 


ded that he did not promise; that the plaintiff did not arrive in Ireland 
within reasouable time after making the promise; that be had not due 
notice that 1e had arrived; that the plaintut was not ready and willing 
to marry the defendant; that he had not due notice that theeplaintiff was 
ready to marry him; that a reasonable time had not elapsed when he 
and that the plaintiff absolved him from the 


sf 


promise. 

Mr. Cockburn, in stating the case to the jury, said the plaintiff com- 
plained of the defendant, and brought this action to recover compensa- 
tion in damages for the breach, on his part, of one of the most impor- 
tant and solemn engagements that any individual could enter into. It had 
been said with trath that this was one of a class of cases which might 
differ in the most extreme degree; which might be of the most aggrava- 
ted character, and embrace circumstaaces of great mitigation, which 
might seriously tend to diminish the wrong of which the party complain- 
ed, and the redress to which the party was entitled. He felt that he 
was justified in stating that this case was one of the most aggravated na- 
ture. Inthe whole course of his experience he had never heard of a 
case of so aggravated a character, and when he had stated the facts he 
was sure they would sanction his statement. The plaintiff was a young 
lady, aged about 30 years of age, the daughter of a highly respectable 
farmer residing in the north of freland. The defendant was a surgeon 
in the navy, at the present moment serving on board Her Majesty’s ship 
Spartan, now on foreign service; he was also a native of Ireland. So far 
back as 1839 the mother of Miss Harvey was taken ill of a fever, of 
which she died. The defendant was residing in the neighbourhood. He 
was connected by marriage with the plaintiff, and from that circum- 
stance an acquaintance existed betweenthem. The defendant conceived 
a passion and attachment for Miss Harvey, who was the eldest of the 
daughters, and paid his addresses to her. This went on till 1841. He 
then manifested some falling off in his attentions, and paid them to 
another young woman, but in 1842 he renewed his attentions, and a cor- 
respondence took place; and it was necessary to remind the jury, that 
the imagination of parties in the sister kingdom was more warm than 
was to be found in persons living in this country. The learned counsel 





lief committees, which had received aid in advance of money on the se- 


curity of the rates—48 received aid by loans and also. by grants, and 45 


1O! bat I seriously feel the want of my Jeanie, when I see others enjoy- 


more received grants in aid of their own subscriptions—makiag in all 
1479 electoral divisions ‘hat were under the operation of the temporary 
relief act—while there were but 570 electoral divisions, principally in the 
North of Ireland, to which neither loans nor grants were advanced, and 
which were relieving their poor wichout any extra aid. — 

He was happy to say that the system of relief mow in operation had 
been most successful. The appearance of the people, and their bodily 
health. especially throughout the Western parts of Ireland, where tie 
distress had been greatest, were improved to a degree which those who 
visited them in the period of extreme distress were quite unprepared for. 
Colonel Jones, of the Board of Works, was at this moment going round 
the Western coast of Ireland, and Government had received letters from | 
him dated from various places that he had visited, all bearing out this | 
statement. 

In the first letter, dated at Bantry Bay, June 26th, Colonel Jones de- | 
scribed what he had seen at Skibbereen. He said—* At Skibbereen J} 
was greatly surprised with the appearance of the town and people; the 
latter seeming in a very good condition, very few miserable or famished | 
objects to be seen; the former has signs of bustle, well-stocked shops, | 
and an air of business. There is no want of fuod there at preseat. The | 
tish-market is well suppled ; and while 1 was in the town several boats | 
arrived with mackerel.”’ Sir Cuarles Wood cited similar reports from Va- 
lencia, Galway, and Westport. In the Galway market it was observed | 


» thirty carts load- | 


| 


and a good deal of poultry. There were from twenty t 


ed with last year’s oats tor sale.”’ Sir John Buargovne had also sent a! 
| report, tn which he said that the accounts are 2 silly that the people | 
are getting perceptibly more healihy; that fever is decreasing in most | 
parts, and the mortality in a still greater degree rhe precautionary 
measures ad ypt ~d under the fever act—c leansing, “ hitewashing, and re- 


{ 


with very beneticial ef- 
They have been etfected at a very small expense, and have been 
greatly promoted by the exertions of our officers. From the reports of | 


moving nuisances—seem tv have been attended 
j 


fects } 


then read an immense number of letters written by the defendant to the 
plaintiff, of which we have only room for some extracts. 
“All LT want now to complete my happiness is my own sweet Jeanie. 


ing the sweets of their better halves. O! Jeanie, it was my chief de- 


| sire, even long before the bathing season set in, to have the pleasure of 


your society here a few weeks, or some such place. I had a dream con 


cerning you last night. Miserable Tommy! 
“The last links are broken which bound me to thee (No, no!), 
And the words thou bast spoken have rendered me free, 
That bright glance misleading, on others may shine (No !), 
Those eyes smiled unheeding when tears burst from mire; 
If my love was deemed bolduess, that error is o’er, 
I have witnessed the coldness, and prize thee no more. 
Oh! I have not loved lightly, I'll think on thee yet (Yes, yes !), 
And pray for thee nightly till life’s sun is set. (True, true, I hope.) 
‘Tommy being thus overwhelmed with grief and sorrow that Jeasie 
has thus estranged herself from him, she speaks to Tommy as follows :— 
“* When thy boson heaves the sigh, 
When the tear o’erflows thine eye, 
May sweet hope afford relief, 
Cheer thy heart and calm thy grief.’” 


” 
‘ 


“ How can it be cheered when absent from Jeanie 

“Oh, my Jeanie, I did not see you this morning, and | dread the cause 
of your nou appearance. Oh! Jeannis, have you so little confidence In 
yourown Tommy? Oh that we were united, that there might be aa 
end to your doubts and fears Oh, my Jeannie, do not doubt the sinceri- 
ty of my affection. for indeed and in truth L prize my heloved Jeannie 
ill the world. Oh, do not doubt my love. Oh, it is only too great, 


it is sinful—it is stronger than death. 


above 


‘TOMMY TO HIS BEST BELL WED JEANNIE. 


“Come rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer, 
Cho’ thy friends have fled from thee thy bome is still br; 
Here still is the smile that no cloud cau vu’ercast, 
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And my heart and my hand all thy own to the last (true). 
Oh, what was love made for if’tis not the same 
Thro’ joy and thro’ torments, thro’ glory and shame, 
I know not, I ask not, if guilt’s in that heart (oh, no ') 
I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art (I do most tra y) 
Thou hast call’d me thy angel in moments of bliss, 
And thy angel I'll be ‘mid the horrors of this. 
Through the furnace unshrinking thy steps to pursue, 
And shield thee and serve thee, or perish there too. 
“Oh, my beloved Jeannie ; home can I ve a my beloved Jeannie— 
— my love and delight. Tits 
7 44 me y et a ese» A that my heart yearns to be with my 
heart’s delight Oh, my beloved, beloved Jeannie, what will become of 
our own Tommy ! ’ alas, poor Tommy ; his heart will certainly break. 
De, Jeannie, do not stay long away if you go, my love—my dove—my 
beloved. . P 
“ n.—Saw my only beloved Jeannie. Did ever any 
onaua bat tw do: surely not. "Oh, my Jeannie, I fear we must be 
separated. I believe there is nothing else for it. 
“ No, never shall I break the solemn promise I have made, 


wp i ugh the world may frown and many will upbraid. — 

at ey Pit ental unto death. "The lord has seen that w» idolize 
and worship each other, and neglected him; therefore it seems tobe his 
will that we should be parted. How often does God snatch away the 
darling of our hearts when we set our affections too mach on the object 
of our love. If it had been the Lord’s will that we should have been 
joined by the ties of wedlock, now Jeannie would have shone in her 
own bouse. But, alas! itseems it is not to ke, at least with her Tommy. 

Miss Harvey’s father lraving married again, and as she perceived there 
would be a difficulty in procuring the consent of the defendant's friends 
to the match, and having a brother residing at Toronto in Canada, she 
and her sister, considering that they might estabiish themselves in 
business, then determined to go to Canada, and they sailed on the 17th 
June, 1844. Still the defendant continued to keep up the correspon- 
dence, and tne following are some of the extracts from his letters :— 

“ Sep. 25, 1844,—Beloved, although you are now in a far distant land, 
still I have the strong hope that you may still be mine. August 25,— 
Dreamed of having my Jeannie in my aris; distance makes no change 
in your Tommys affections. Ohcome, come, and you will see you wil 
not be disappointed ; come and console your broken hearted Tommy. 
dreame« you had been home;I met you end implanted a long kiss ou 

our sweet ruby lips; neither did my Jeannie refuse me. I am aware, 
4 i you have experienced the danger of the sea, but I could have the 
confidence you wosld undergo twice as much danger for the sake of your 
Tommy : and again, speaking of your faithfulness to your Tommy ; call 
to my inind how you refused entering into plays at Mr. Sproule’s less you 
should be obliged to kiss any one but your Tommy. Saturday, Sept. 28. 
I was at our poor mother’s tomb to-day renewing your dear initials with 





anail. Sept. 24.—I dreamed I saw our late mother: she looked better 
than ever | saw her. She appeared to be in a perspiration, and held an | 
infant at her heart. Beloved, let me know if you are perfectly willing | 
to come home to y ur Tommy. Oh, come and be acomfort to your owa 
Tommy. Beloved, 1 am sacrificing all the young ladies of this place for 
my Jeannie’s sake. Beloved, please to write to me often, Do not cous | 
sider the postage expense. Come to me, come to me, and you shall be | 
mine. December 34. 1-44.—Ah, beloved, how the tears rau down your 
Tommy’s checks when he spied the tea things in a drawer which Jeanuie 
was wont to handle so adrvitly in compauny with her Tommy, The } 
Lord in mercy pardon our sin in thus idolizing each other. My mainina 
knows of my sending you this, and has no objection to my writing to you. 


Many asigh bas escaped trom my bosoin since you left. Que day I was 
sighing deeply; she said, “if we had kuowu you had loved uer sy 

ly it was a hardship to let her go” Beloved, [think they had the ides 
that it was you that was alter me, aud that [ did not care so mau ou 
you. | write on all the covers of newspapers, and also mostly on the 
blank miargius. M iy 27, 1845.—My ae iriy o loved Jeau —shali | 

MY spouse, Now, beloved, a gleam of bope arises lit ituerto al ha 
s0late bosom 3; praise be to the Lord that it re b sori pw ill meu 
joy cometh in the morning. Certamnly, sell olf what goods you lave 
hand. Now, you have nothing to fear on your arrival ; we will have om 
union consuminated as speediiy as possivie after our arrival. You will 
very dearly have bought your Tommy when you get Lim. 

On the 3ist of May, 1845, the defeudant wrote the followin tter to 
Miss Liarvey, in milk upon a newspaper, wh th, wheu beld to ive tire b 
came legible:— 

‘ Beloved—My friend's order is now, seud for her if you cannot live 
Without her. Now, beloved, | cannot possibly live without you and 
happy. Ohno, Ll must have you now B ved, come tor » you shia 
not b disappotnted; no delay on your arrival, it will be don is Pray) 
Pp m6) Die, lel nothing P event you; my trieuds will not stauad im tite way 
of your happiness any longer, therefore, do not fear di ippoiutment, it 
verily shall not be—you shail most certainly be mine on your arrival. 


Beloved, in your last letter of the 17th of April you promised to come 
home if [ thought it right you sould lose the rent of the house, viz. 
£35. Now beloved, keep gvod your promise, aud come home, your 
Tominy does not hesitate one moment to say to you, come home and be 
his: what signifies the lors of £35 to the loss of iny Jean? there will be 
no obstacle in the way on your arrival, take your Tommy’s word for that. 
Do not fear, Lilly will be provided for, we will not see her destitute for 
want of a home, she shall have a share of ours till we set 
done for her. Now, beloved, come to your Tommy if you have any regard 
for his happiness, and may the Lord put it into your heart to come ; God 
bless you and send you safe; you alone have your poor Tommy’s heart; 
now, be sure to come, make no delay, you sliali assuredly be mine. Any- 
thing that you have that you think will pay carriage and be useful to us, 
bring it with you—such as featherbeds. Now, in God's name, do not 
disappvuint your own Tommy. Adieu !”’ 

Upon the receipt of the newspaper, stating that his friends consented 
to the anion, Miss Harvey packed up her ali, left Canada, and arrived in 
[reland on the 9th of September, and on the tollowing day Miss Harvey’s 
brother wrote to the defendant and asked him to visit her; but, the man 
who had been writing these letters, who had induced this young woman 
to give up everything, to quit her quiet home, to cross the sea and to re- 
turn to Ireland upon the sacred promise that he wouid make her his wife 
never after this took the slightest notice of her. Mr. Bates, a friend of. 
the plaintiff's family, on the 25th of September, 1845, wrote the fullow- 
ing letter to the defendant :— 

“ Sir,—The relatives of Miss Harvey have laid before me, as their pro- 
fessional friend, the circumstances counected with your recent conduct 
towards that lady. I have read your letters and heard the details of the 
ease witli great pain. 
act with honour towards Miss Harvey, and a proper regard to your own 
character, | make the present communication. You have professed a very 
strong attachment to Miss Harvey, and in the most urgent terms request- 
ed her to return to Ireland to be your wife. She has given you credit for 
sincerity and honour, and complied with your request. You have doue 
all in your power to secure her affections, and inducing her to give up 
business and recur to Ireland you have placed her in a most painful post- 
tion before the world. She has done notuing to merit this conduct at your 
hands. You know her character stands unimpeachable, except to the ex- 
tent it will be injured by your treatment of her, but this you can repair. 
You have made a solemu engagement with Miss Harvey; you are in a 
situation to perform it if you please to do so. 
power over your cwn actions and property. 


what can be 


I therefore call upon you- 


wards Miss Harvey, and while you will save yourself from a degree of | 
odium which: I will not describe, you will have done what you ean to re- 
cover your position and the esteem of your friends. 
fully consider this itoportant matter, and let me hear from you. 

“fam, &e. “JOUN BATES.” 
He was at a loss to conceive what rag of a defence his learned friends 


marry him, he packed up his goods and left the country, for he had seve- 
ral letters wriien to him, asking him to marry her, but the defendant had 
not ccudescended to notice them 
fidy, or cowardice equal tothis. One would have supposed that the must | 
hardened villain would at least have had some feeliag of « passion for | 
the unfortunate victim whose chance of happiness he was destroyin y and 
would have taken some notice of her; but no, the miserable coward skul- 
ked away from the county to evade the legal conse quences of his conduct. | 
Fortunately, however, a writ reached him at Portsmouth, as he was join 
ing his ship; and he (Mr. Cockburu) submitted they would consider the | 
plaintitf entitied to the largest damages. ; } 


! 


The writing to the different letters was proved to be that of the defen- | Class, v Mac! 


dant. 
A witness said, that the plaintiif’s father was a respectable farmer, 
though he took a little whisky. 


baker’ The plaintiff herself keepsa grocer’s and 
2aker’s shop. 


Every one in [reland had his own way of making love. 


Assist.-Surg W Sall, MD from 13th Lt Drags to be Surg.; Assist.-Surg 


3ist-—Lt.-Gen the Hon H O Trevor, CB to be Col v Gen Sir C Halkett, 


Guards to be Surg v M’Munnp, prom on the Statf. 


ret; Eus W F A Rooke to be Lt by p v 
Gent to be Bus by p v Rooke. 
be Capt v Pocklington, who ex; Lt F J Wilson to be Capt by p v Mar- | 
tin, who ret; Ens aud Adj W Faller to have the rank of Lt Ens J J Bour- 
chier to be Lt by p v Wilson; W A Lethbridge, Gent to be Ens by v 
| Bourchier. 61st Assist.-Surg F H Clark, from 2lst Ft, to be Assist.- | 
Surg v Annesley, who ex, 


v J H Belton, sup, for being absent without leave. 
From a sincere desire to induce you even yet to, Gent, tobe Assist-Surg, v Johnston, pro in 26th Ft. 
, Sir N Douglas, KCB, from 8ist Ft, to be Col, v Lieut-Gen Sir C Camp- | 
bell, KCB, dec. 
N Douglas, KCB, app to 72nd Ft. 
be Maj, by p, v Bt Lieut-Col Bowes, whoret; Lt R L Turner to be Capt, 
by p, v Kidd; Sec Lt BE Stanley to be First Lt, by p, v Turner; W Wilt- 
shire, Gent, to be Sec Lt, by p, v Stanley. 
ilton to be Lt, without p, v Owen, dec. 
p, ¥ Thom, who ret; D K Horsburgh, Gent, to be Eas, by p, v Lloyd. 
97th. J V Arthure, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Bannatyne, who ret. 


I beg you will care , Lt J E Lewis, from 77th Ft, to be Capt, without p. 


| Bentham, 47th Ft: Capt J B Creagh, on h p 29th Ft, Staff Officer of Pen- | . : ce ie scene alll tal aah & ‘ + as 

sioners; Bt Maj H Brown, Sec in Com of the East India Company’s De- | posed the motion, but in the course of his speech expressed his opinion 
could make. As soon as the defendaut found the plaintiff was ready to | pot at Warley, app Recruiting Officers for the Company in London, v 
Murray, dec, to have the local rank of Maj in the Army while so eimploy- | 
ed; Bt Lt Col J T Leslie, C B, Recruiting Officer for the East India Com- 
He could not conceive treachery, per-| pany’s Service at Newry, app Sec in Com of the Company’s Depot at 


a . 
of the First Class, v A Fergusson prom ; 


She lived with her father before she went to Canada. | attached Majority. 


Miss Lilly Harvey.—I am the sister of the plaintiff. The defendant 
visited at our house when my mother was ill in 1839. Ye paid particular 
attention to my sister. The defendant lived with his mother. The de- 
fendant and my sister corresponded frequently during the first 12 months. 
The correspondence was then broken off, and he paid attention to ano- 
ther lady. He called again on us in 12 months, and then ho got a very 
cold reception. We were going to meeting, and the defendant walked 
by my sister's side, and the intimacy was then renewed. He was re- 
ceived as my sister’s suitor. I knew his friends objected. I had a bro- 
ther settled in Toronto, in America. My sister and myself went out 
there, and my sister took lessons as a milliner, and then commenced bu- 
siness there. It prospered very much, and we were doing well. She 
received letters from the defendant. At last she sold off all her things at 
a very great loss, and we sailed for Ireland on the 28th of July. I ar- 
rived in Ireland on the 9th of December. The defendant never came to 
see my sister after her arrival. She was very much distressed in her 
mind in consequence of the defendant’s conduct. She and I have now 
set up in business as grocers and bakers. My sister is about 30, and the 
defendant about 40. 

Cross-examined.—It seems that the defendant was very fickle. It was 
merely to break off the correspondence with the defendant that my sister 
went to America, because she did not think that it would come to a mar- 
riage. His mamma interfered, and did not approve of the match. My 
sister was very found of the defendant, | went out to accompany my sis- 
ter. Ihave seen “lovely Tommy” intoxicated. I read the defendant’s 
letters, and thought they were pleasing. Of course they caused a smile. 
When my sister understood from the defendant’s letters that all obstacles 
were removed she did uct hesitate to leave America. I could not swear 
to my sister’s writing. I have always lived with my sister and seen her 
write. I do not believe this letter to be in her writing. I knew Mr. 
Marphy at Toronto. He was a carpenter. He used to help me to wash 
the tea things. Of course I should have preferred staying there. What 
is in the letter is very true, but I cannot swear it is my sister’s writing. 
Upon my oath I can’t form a belief as to the writing. 1am not certain of 
my own age, but I understand I am about 22. I think I recollect my sia- 
ter telling me that she had written to the defendant to say she would not 
leave America. About a month after we returned to Ireland my sister 
received a letter from the defendant, which had been sent to Toronto 
telling her not to come. , 

Re-examined.—Mr. Murpby paid me attention. A letter from the de- 
fendant of the 18th of August, 1845, stated, that as the plaintiff had said 
she would not come he had written to tell her not to come home. 

Mr. Serjeant Kinglake submitted that the declaration did not set out a 
proper consideration. The declaration alleged that the plaintiff was sole 
and unmarried, and resided at Toronto, and that in consideration of her 
leaving and coming to Ireland for the purpose of marrying him od pad 
mised to marry her, but there was no,allegati¢m that the plaintiff had en- 
tered into the contract. 

Mr. Cockburn applied to amend the declaration. = 

The Chief Justice said, he would allow an amendment, giving the de- 
fendant leave to move the Court for a nonsuit, if the Court should be of 
opinion that the declaration was bad, and that he ought not to have allow- 
luwed it to be awarded. ; 

Mr. Serjeant Kinglake then addressed the jury for the defendant. He 


regretted very much that this Irish causo had not been tried on the | ; . 5 ; , dl 
tion of the Chinese Government to the Opium Trade, was on the score of 


other side of the water.’ They had been treated with letters which to an 
Euglisuman was the most ridiculous that any man having lucid intervals 

ver wrote, for he declared that if a commission of lunacy had been 
taken ont against the defendant he believed those letters would have 
been suflicient to indace a jury to pronounce him insane. Instead of 
1ggraveted character described by his friend, it 
was only of P vunds, shillings, aud pence. The learned s ‘rea it theu com- 
‘ that it defendant 
his friends 


this being a case ot the 


tented upou the letters, aud contended was clear th 


nad written to the pla itiff desiring her not to come, as 
would pot give their consent. Hethen urged that be apprehe ided they 
ould give a verdict for the defendaut, but if not they would give the 
Vv sinullest damages. 


in summing up, said, that in his opinion the plain- 


Chitei-Jastice Wild 
vas entitled to their verdict, aud the 


ces they would give, 


question wo ud bethe ainount 


turued a verdict tor the 


hee Or : 
Pie jury ve plaiutifi—damages, L.400 


s ltors for the pla itit!, Messrs. Bevan and Guodeve: tor the defend- 
it, Messrs. Sutton, Prudence, aud Co. 
——_ => 
> a 
ARMY. ° 


dVar Office, July 13.—3rd Drag Guardsa—R. C. Bourne, Gent to be As- | 


pleton, prom in 40ta Foot. 9ih Lt Drags—Lt the Hon 
; be Capt by piv M’ Maton, prom 5 Cor R W hing to be Lt 
1y pv Rowys; HA Sarel, Geut to be Cor by pv King. 
~Lt the Hou G J Noel, to Ix Capt by p’ 
Brisco to be Lt by p v Noel; L Garland, Geut to be Cor by v Brisco. 
13th Lt Drags—Assist. Surg G 1 Woodman, MD from 48th Ft to be Assist.- 
v Sall, prom in 5th Ft. Coldstream Reg of Ft Gu irds—Capt the 


ey M 
qj Vys Ww 
( 


Dawsou, who ret ( 


sur 


Hon & W C Villiers, from h.-p Unat to be Lt and Capt v C J Colville, | 


who ex; Eus and Lt D W Carleton to be Lt and Capt by p vthe Hon! 
F W C Villiers, who ret; Sec Lt H M Bouverie, from Rifle Briz to be | 
Bus aud Lt by py Carleton. Sth ht—Stalf-Surg of Sec Class W O Mac-! 
kenzie, MD to be Sarg v Duncan Henderson, MD who ret upon h.-p.; 
W Battley, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. 2lst—Assist.-Surg F C An- 
y, from Glst Ft to be Assist..Sarg v Clark, who ex. 26tu Assist.- 
Surg J Jolinston MD from 71st Ft, to be Surg v Stewart, app to the Staif. 


nesiey, 


KCB app to 45th Ft. 40th Assist.-Surg H Mapleton, MD trom 3rd Drag 


kett, KCB from 3lst Ft, to be Col v Gen Sir F J G Maclean, Bart dec. 
17th Capt G P Pickard, from h.-p 72nd Ft, to be Capt v W Wise, who ex 


re the duf; Capt J Bentham, from h.-p 6th Drag Guards, to be Capt v G 


P Pickard, who ex; Lt & 8 Torrens to be Capt by p v Bentham, who 
Torrens; T W Wollocombe, 
52ud Capt 8 Y Martin from h.-p Unatt to 


69th Gent Cadet J L Maclean, from RI Milit Col, to be Ens without p, | 
7ist. J A Wolfreyes, | 
72nd. Lieut-Gen 


81st. Maj-Gen T Evans, CB, to be Col, v Lieut-Geu Sir | 
87th. Breyv-Maj J McMahon Kidd to | 


} 


90th. Ens T De Courcy Ham- 
91st. Ens C Lloyd to be Lt, by 





Rifile Brigade—Maj C Du Pre Egerton to be Lt Col, without p, v Irton, | 


dec; Capt 8S Beckwith to be Maj, v Egerton; Capt F N Skiuner, from bh | 
You have uncontrolled | p 55th Ft, to be Capt, v Beckwith; Lt the Hon E F N Fane to be Capt, | 
ver pro by p, v Skinner, who ret; Sec Lt C V Oxenden, to be First Lt, by p, v | 
asa Christian and a gentleman to falfil your engagement by now marry- | Fane; C Buller, Gent, to be Sec Lt, by p, v Oxenden; F H Ramsden, 
ing Miss Harvey. ‘lake this course even now, and you will act justly to- | Gent, to be Sec Lt, by p, Vv Bouverie, appointed Coldstream Regiment | 





of Foot Guards. 


Unattached—Capt T W M’'Mahon, from 9th Lt Drag, to be Maj, by p; 


Brevet—To be Majors in the Acmy :—Capt 8 Y Martin, 52d Ft; Capt J | 
i 


Warley, v Brown, to have the local rank of Lt Col in the Army while so 


employed; BtLt Col Sir EB A Campbell, C B,on the Bengal Retired List, | 
app Recruitiag Officer for the East India Company’s Service at Newry, v 








| 383 


Office of Ordnance, 9.—Bl Reg of Art.—Serjt-Maj G Oliphant to be 
Qaarterm, and Com of Stores, Rl Horse Art, v Alexander, ret on f p. 

Office of Ordnance, July 12.--Rl Invalid Art.—Serjt J Campbell to be 
Sec-Lieut, and Adj vy Whiteman, retired on full pay. 

a Se 
THE CHINESE OPIUM QUESTION. 
T’o the Editors of the Journal of Commerce :— ‘ 
PeiLcapELpuia, Angust 2d. 

Gentlemen:—Allow me to trespass on your columns with a few more 
words in reply to Humanitas. 

I. “ What right” (says he) “had Great Bitain to encourage and support 
her subjects in carrying on a contraband trade, destructive of the health 
and morals of the people of Chipa ?” 

Answex.—Great Britaln did not encourage and support her subjects in 
carrying on the trade. On the contrary, she reprobated the trade in the 
strongest manner, proclaiming to those engaged in it, that they did eo at 
their own peril, and must hope for no favour or protection from their own 
country. (See Correspondence between Viscount Palmerston and Com- 
missioner Elliott, from 1839 to 1840, as published by the British House of 
Commons.) 

IL. “ Because China punishes the violators of her laws, who happened 
to be British subjects, Great Britain declares war,” &c., &c. “Is not 
this the true state of the case, Veritas?” ° 

AnsweR.—No; it is not the true state of the case, Humanitas! The 
persons, in vindication of whom Great Britaindeclared war—the persons 
whom the Chinese authorities chose to hang, mutilate, imprison, rob, and 
insult at their pleasure—were not discovered culprits. Against some of 
them there, without doubt, existed more or less suspicion; but in the far, 
very far greater number of cases, not even this flimsy pretext or palliation 
could be found. On this head, I have only to add, that the smuggling, 
which Humanitas very properly condemns, was carried on, not caly by 
Englishmen, but by French, Dutch, Russians, Americans, and persons of 
all nations, in wart of a better market for their opium. 

[See Correspondence above referred to, and debates of the British Par- 
liament. Consult also Dr. Parker, and all other educated and impartial 
meu, who happened to be in China at the time of the quarrel. Read, in 
particular, the speech of that upright and enlightened member, Sir George 
Staunton; a speech, which one of the most eminent public men in Amer- 
ica, and an acquaintance of Sir George’s, assured me had given him more 
information on the subject than all he had read besides, and had made 
= a complete convert to the justice and necessity of the war against 

Shina. ] 

Ill. Humanitas wishes me to exercise my ingenuity by apologizing for 
the recent attack on Canton;” but I beg to inform him that Veritas never 
dogmatizes, or makes statements on subject which he has had no oppor- 
tunity of studying, and on which there has, as yet, appeared no evidence 
to direct his judgment, either on one side or on the other. It would be 
well, perhaps, for Humanitas, were he in this respect to follow his adyer- 
sary’s example. 

As lam on the subject of the Opium Trade, it may be as well to re- 
fute another error very prevalent among persons who never studied (as 
they ought to have done, before giving au opinion,) the causes and cir- 
cumstances of the war. It is believed by many of them, that the objec- 








| principle ; was on the grouad of its injuriousness to the health and morals 


ofits people! Their objection rested on no sach pretexts, but on the 
great drain of Sycee Silver, which the Trade had occasioned to the Coun- 
try; and to prevent which, itremained fossome time a question of doubt, 
whether they should pay the “ Barbarians’? in tea or other produce of 
the couutry, or whether they should endeavour to raise the article in their 
own soil. They resolved ou the latter, and at once commenced those 
outrages on the Buglish of which Ihave spoken. The morality or im: 
morality of using Opium they’no more thought of, than an English or 
American satlor would thin morality or immorality of smoking or 
tobacco. 
t 


In disputes, liké this bet 


K Ol the 
CUCWlIg 


ween Humanitas and myself, parties are fre- 


| quently g iilty of one of those two offences, viz; either of asse ting what 


{they must know to 


{ 


} 


Leslie, to have the local rank of Lt Col in the Army while so employed. 


Hospital Stof.—Sarg R A M’Munn, M D, trom 40th Ft, to be Staff Surg 
Surg J Stewart, from 26th Ft, 
to be Stail Sarg of Second Class, vy C Grattan, M O, who rets upon half- 
pry; Statf Assist-Surg G Wiiliamson, M D, to be Stati 8 irg of Second 
suzie, app to 5th Ft; Assisi-Surg 3 M’\ itty Lloyd, M D, 
from 6G2ad Ft, to be Assist-Surg to the Forces, v Williamson, promoted. 
Memorandum.—Maj-Gen T Charetie, ou h p asa Major of the 7th West 


’ i 


be Lieut in the Cape Mounted Riflemen, has beev cancelled. 5 





} 
| 
! 
i 
| 


} turn with disdain; but | cannot sv easily absolve lim of 


| merest gossip ov the subject. 


' 


lith Lt Drags | 
Jjornet A} 


45th Gen Sir C Hal. | sash in full dress, plain crimson silk in undress. 5. 


| with burnished ornaments and plume, instead of present chakos. 


| South A 


india Reg, has been allowed to ret from the Service by the sale of an Un-} 
The prom of Bus T De Courcy Hamilton, 90th Ft, to | 
| He added, emphatically, “ Of course every ove muat fee!, that im the case 


( thentic document whi 


; or else of stating matters, the truth or in- 
either in opportunity or dili- 
Humanitas would 
the second, 
He has evidently studied nothing beyond the idlest common-place and 
Now for myself, | can, at least, say that it 
Lam igneraut on the question between us, it is not for want of pains or 
opportunity. Besides conversing with enlighteued persous (both Ameri- 
cans and Eaglish,) who were iu Chiua at the time, thereis scarcely an au- 
*h Lhave not perused. 

As for what Humanitas says about the ‘banishment of “ Blood Royal, 
and all such folks as are made of porcelain, iustead af common clay,”’ he 


1 ‘ 

ve ULLTU 

accuracy of which they have been wanting 

first of these,l am sure , 
] 


Pula the 


gence tu ascertain, | 


has, oi course, as mach right to Ais opinion on the subject, as I have to 
mine. God be praised that such are not the sentiments of the great bod 


of the Britisu People. Suchare not now, and such I devoutly hope, will 
never be, the sentiments of my beloved countrymen! 

Your constant reader and weil-wisher, 

’ 

a 
Atreration or Mitirary Untvorm.—We believe we may confidently 
stete for the information of our military readers, that the following alte- 
rations are about to be made in the uniform of officers of infantry regi- 
ments:—1, Forage caps of reyal regiments to have a black silk (oak-leaf 
pattern) band, with present \adge, instead of the present scarlet band. 
2. The lace on the skirts of the coats to be rernoved. 3. Gold lace to be 
worn on the trousers in full dress, and scarlet seam in undress. 4. Gold 
Black leather helmet, 


VERITAS. 


Tue Vacant Cotoyetcres.—His Grace the Commander-in-Chief has 
filled up the colonelcies of the 72nd Highlanders, and 45th Foot, vacant 
by the deaths of Sir Col'u Campbeil and Sir Fitzroy Macleane, agreeably 
to the following arrangement. General Sir Colin Halkett, G.C.H., goes 
from the 31st to the 45gh, which has a double battalion. Lieut-General 
the Hon. Otway Trever, formerly of the Coldstreams, receives the va- 
cancy in the 3lst. Lieut-General Sir Neil Douglas changes from the 81st 


| Foot to the 72nd Highlanders, and the consequent vacancy in the 8lst 


Foot is filled up by the appointment of Major-General Thomas Evans, 
C.B., late of the 70th Foot. 


: Sir Bellingham Graham has been elected Vice Commodore of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, in the room of the Marquess of Donegal. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 106 a 106 1.2. 
Wun AMIBIOW 
° ) 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 7, 1847. 





The Cunard steamer Hidernia has brought our regular files to the 19th 
ult., and we have as usual made copious extracts. 

Parliament was hastening to a close, and many important measures 
have been postponed for want of time—among others Lord Morpeth’s 
“ Health of Towns Bill.” 

There has been one debate of some moment, viz., that, on the delin- 


quency of the Spanish Bond Holders, which urose on a motion of Lord 
| George Bentinck for an address to the Queen, praying her Majesty te 


take measures for obtaining relief for the sufferers. Lord Palmerston op- 


| that England might ere long lose patience and press for the money. These 


remarks have excited ‘angry feelings on this side of the Atlantic, although 
we think the matter has been taken up rather summarily. It does appear 
to us that what has been called the ‘“* threat” of Lord Palmerston, was not 
intended to apply to the United States at all, fer when Lord Palmerston 
presented the sche dule of foreign debts to Parliament he distinctly withheld 
those of the United States of North America because they were due by the 


| local States, and not by the government in its corporate capacity. His 
lordship’s statement was as follows. Wecopy from the European Times: 


A long correspondence has been laid on the table of the House of Com- 
mous with Austria, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Mexico, aud the States of 
Lord Palmerston, in explauation of the omission of the 

United States from the document, sean ) the terms of the motion, 
said, “ that the greater part of the debits due by the North American 
States were due by the local states, and not by the Union, as an aggregate.” 
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of a great body, an entire nation, like the United States, which attach so 
mach value to their high character, whatever difficulties may occur, those 
difficulties cannot stand long in the way of the fulfilment of their engage- 
ments, or long postpone an arrangement for adjusting the debts contract- 
ed by the United States.” 

Now if the debts of the local states of the Union were not included in 
the category, they could not be included in the “ threat,” because, in fact, 
the government of the United States is not indebted. Lord Palmerston 
throughout his speech spuke of “the governments that were indebted and 


not the States. Undoubtedly the United States were included in the 








@ensure but not in the threat: for it would be absurd for Lord Palmerston 
to threaten the United States when he had just admitted that nation was 
not indebtedatall. We beg our readers to give their attention to the above 
paregraph. We have inserted the debate entire copied from the T'imes. 
It will be perceived that the whole gist of the matter turned on the bad 
conduct of Spain. If this debate be attentively read, and proper weight 
given to the paragraph above, it will appear very conclvsively that much 
annecessary excitement has been felt in this community. 
Relief Fund for Ireland. 

The government have expended for the relief of Ireland upwards of 
nine millions sterling, or nearly fifty millions of dollars. Some of the de- 
tails of this vast deed of charity will be found among our extracts. The 
stream of private charity, says a letter in the Commercial, from Great Bri- 
tain alone is as follows: 


The sum collected in various churches, and in England and Scotland 


is £170,533 
The sum received by the British Relief Association is 254,754 
Total £425,287 


Upwards of two millions of dollars. 
From another document we find the following sums given as the 

amount of charitable donations from the United States. 

Total amount of Donations in money received from the 
U. S., to this date, (July 10th)’7th mo., 10th 

Estimated value of Bread Stuffs received or advised from 
the U. S. to same date, 


£14,691 13 8 


95,132 20 


£109,823 15 8 

Upwards of half a million of dollars—a noble offering indeed, and has 
been‘of great value to the poor sufferers. 

Lord Jobn Rassell’s cabinet stands better with the tory party than the 
liberals, and it is almost doubted if he is again returned for London. The 
tory and liberal candidates being already in the field in great strength. 
Still we do not think that any constituency will go the length of reject- 
ing the first minister of the crown. 

Although so many Parliameutary bills of importance have been post. 
poned, the Irish Poor Law bill has passed ; and the poor of ireland will 
be henceforward supported on the soil where they were born. This 
will be a great preventive of famine hereafter, aud will ultimately wo:k 

much good. 

Lord John Manners, Sir Digby Mackworth and Mr. Cardwell have 
offered themselves for the representation of Liverpool, it being under- 
stood that the preseut members, Lord Sandon and Sir Howard Douglas, 
will not, in ail probability, be candidates again. 

The weather continues fair and very hot; and the craps are still highly 
promising. The potatoe crop is also very propitious. 


*,* In replying to the Courier’s first article we thought we had just 
grounds of complaint. Our contemporary, however, has made us the 
amende for the manner in which it coupled the name of the Albion with 
the Londun Times as the abettor and counterpart of the London journal 
in its attack on the American army at Vera Cruz; and we have no- 


She is just as certain, in the most complicated passages of brilliant ex- 


jntervals, increasing and diminishing in force, until it dies off into a per- 
fect whisper, producing an electrical effect upon the hearers. Her into. 
nation is remarkably pure, and her articulation distinct and decided; her 


all the brilliancy and purity of the early Italian school, all the best points, 





Madame Bishop’s European reputation led us to expect much from her 
performance, but all our sanguine auticipations were beggared by the 
transcendant abilities of the lady. Her voice is a very high soprano, 
neither powerful nor metallic in quality, but sweet and pure—a quality 
which thrills the hearer and fascinates while it thrille. Throughout its 
compass it is perfectly equal—it does not become weak or attenuated as 
it ascends, but even to its utmost limits it is equally pure and touching: 
Its flexibility is remarkable; her scales, diatonic and chromatic, are 
executed with lightning rapidity, and at the same time are beautifully 
emphasized and articulated. Her tours de force are daring and brilliant ; 
her cadenzas and general fioriture are exquisitely finished, and in 
short, in the way of mechanical difficulty she has overcome everything. 


ecution, as Sivori on his violin or Botessini on his double bass. Her 
shake is one of the most successful of her ornaments. It is rapid, distinct, 
and perfectly in tune, and she makes it on several following chromatic 


style is not only unexceptionable, but it is above all praise. She is the 
only artiste, with the exception of Cinti Damoreau, capable of singing 
Rossini’s music, for it isa notorious fact, that the artistes of the modern 
Italian schoo] are not equal to his brilliancy and purity. Her style has 


without the faults of the modern Italians, and the splendid basis of a tho . 
rough classical English education. 

Suchare the acquirements of Madame Bishop, but she has also natural 

gifts to bring forward and make these acquirements of incalculable vaiue. 

She has generous enthusiasm, a deep natnral pathos, energy, passion, an 
instant and intuitive perception of the indiosyncracies of the characters 
which she personates ; a winning sweetness and an imagination which 
seems to revei in the very exhuberance of its resources. As an actress 
she is far superior toany artiste who has appeared in this country. She 
conceives the character grandly and carries it out even in its smallest 
details ; not for one moment did she forget the character she assumed-— 
in the first part, simple, winning, and gentle, she interests all by her na- 
tural and unaffected manner. Inthe second part her real trials commence 
—she finds her father a beggar while she has every luxury in life, and he 
curses her in the belief that she is worthless ; and hardly has this heavy 
grief visited her, when she finds that her lover and promised husband is 
false toher, This last calamity prostrates her reason. Madame Sishop 

depicted all the changes of feeling—the deep emotions—the bitter 
agonies of the situations we have described with almost painful fidelity ; 
and in the last act, when the voice of her lover, singing a familiar song 
recalls her to consciousness, her acting exhibited the highest dramatic 
ability. Inshort both asa vocalist and as an actress she surpasses all 
who have visited this country. 

She sang her opening song so beautifully, so artistically, that a tumul- 
tuous encore was the consequence. A ballad of exceeding beauty, which 
she introduced into the second act, was also encored. Her singing in 
this ballad was indeed a triumph; it was by far the most exquisite per- 
formance in the ballad style that we have heard since the days of Kitty 
Stephens. 

The finale, a brilliant composition, written expressly for Madame Bish- 
op, was also unanimously encored, and the delightful artiste was called 
a second time before the curtain and greeted by hearty applause amid 
numerous bouquets. 
Madame Bishop has been received with equal enthusiasm upon each 
appearance, so that we may say, without fear of contradiction, that she 
has triumphed exceedingly. 





thing more to say. We regretted, nevertheless, to see a series of articles 
against the character of England, which we thought were dangerous in 
their tendency, and calculated to bring about a permanently bad feeling 
between the two countries; but in the columns of our contemporary of 
yesterday, we found an article much altered in tone, and much, in the 
main, to our liking. The editor of the Courier it seems received letters 
and papers from England by the last packet, in which articles, whieh he 
had in vain tried to gain admission for into the J'imes, had been publish- 
ed. With the Daily News and the Wiltshire Independent he is much pleas- 
ed,and he accordingly penned an article cenciliatory in its tone, in 
which, among others we find the following passage:— 

No one has more at heart the wish to cultivate kind feelings between 
the people of the two countries, than ourselves ; and no one knows bet- 
ter than we, how universal is the wish of the people of America, to cul- 
tivate friendly relations with those whoee ancesters were also our fore- 
fathers, and in common with whom, we are joint participators in all that 
is glorious in English history prior to the seventeenth century. 


It shall not be the editor of this paper who will do aught to check any 
returning good feeling; we, therefore, withhold such remarks as we 
might otherwise have thought it necessary to make. We leave the ed- 
itor of the Courier and Enquirer to follow up his present views, and wish 
him all success in striving to put a stop to national bickerings, and in 
bringing about that good understanding between the two countries 
which is so necessary to their mutual welfare, and so essential to their 
character as Christian nations. 


The French steamer Philadelphia, being the second of her line, arrived 
on Monday. 
daya. 
freight. 

The Chinese Junk is still here and an object of unabated curiosty. 


* .* We beg to call attention to a very amusing trial for a Breach of Pro- 
mise. To make room for it we have been under the necessity of omitting 
some matters of detail, for which we trust the ladies, at least, will par- 


FROM MBXICO. 

The Telegraphic Despatch. 

An arrival at New Orleans from Mexico announces the failure of the 
peace negociations. ; 
Gen. Scott was, in consequence, preparing for an immediate advance 
upon the capital. It was expected that he would move forward on the 
15th of July. 
Santa Anna, with an army of twenty-five thousand men, was preparing 


don us. 


She is a fine vessel and sails again on her return ina few | 
She brought a fair number of passengers and a good quantity of 


Mrs. Bailey received acordial and hearty welcome on her appearance, 
She was always a distinguished favourite with the New York public. 
She dressed the part admirably, and looked the character to perfection. 
Her voice was in fine order, and she sang her music with much taste and 
expression—indeed, she sang most sweetly, and was loudly applauded. 
Mr. Frazer was not in good voice on the first representation, conse- 
quently he did not do himself justice, but he has improved on each re- 
petition. 

Mr. Brough has taken much pains to study his character, and he dresses 
and acts it very admirably. He sang the part much better than we could 
have hoped for. 
The Opera is put upon the stage with much care. The chorusses have 
been well drilled, and perform with much spirit and exactness. 
The band is by no means what we could have wished it. Mr. Chubb, 
the leader, nas taken much pains with the whole opera, but a full orches. 
tra has never been allowed to him. 

We advise our friends to see Madame Bishop, for she is a truly great 
artiste. She plays Amina, in the Sonnambula, on Monday evening. 





NEW WORKS. 

The Complete Angler; or the Contemplative Man’s Recreation. By 
Isaak Walton and Charles Cotton, with biographical preface and copious 
notes by the American editor. In Two Parts. Published by Wiley and 
Putnam, New York. These delightful volumes form Nos. 101 and 102 
of Wiley and Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading, and we cannot but 
express the gratification we experience in seeing, for the first time, an 
American edition of “ Honest Old Isaak,” enriched as it is with the able 
prefaces and notes of the American editor. “ Walton’s Complete Ang- 
ler” has long ranked as a classic in English Literature. It is a gem of 
pure writing, contemplative reflective, and full of good and truthful feel- 
ing. No lover of the “ gentle craft,” will be without this valuable work 
for its scientific merits. No man of literary taste will fail of availing him- 





self of so valuable an addition to his library. 


Planche. No. 
lighed by Berford and Co., Astor House. 






The Follies of a Night. {& vaudeville comedy in two acts, by J. R. 


64 Modern Standard Drama, edited by Epes Sargent. Pub- 


Luke the Labourer. A domestic Drama in two acts, by John Baldwin 
Buckstone. No. 13 Minor Drama. Published by Berford & Co., Astor 
House. 

Two sterling pieces worthy their incorporation into Messrs. Berford’s 
valued Dramatic Miscellany. 

New Music.—Atwill’s Musical Monthly Beauties of the Opera. No. 2. 
Published by Joseph F. Atwill,201 Broadway. This number is embel- 
lished by a portrait of Tedesco, and is farther enriched by her exquisite 
Spanish song La Colasa. 


THE DRAMA. 

Park THatrx.—This Theatre opened for the regular season, on Wed- 
nesday evening, and notwithstanding the unusually premature commence- 
ment, we were happy to see a crowded audience, composed of that criti- 
cal and appreciative class, generally to be found at the Park, when any 
real talent is presented. 

Madame Bishop has really been a “ God-send” to Mr. Simpson, on thie 
occasion, if we may judge from the appearances of his stock company, 
and the character of the engagements likely to be effected by him for 
some months tocome. An English version of Linda of Chamouni was 
selected for the debdt of the celebrated cantatrice, and it is but common 


justice to say, that she has fully sustained the high European reputation 


she has acquired. Her reception was enthusiastic in the extreme, and 
her final success triumphant, most of her brilliant pieces were encoreds 
and bouquets were showered with profusion in the most approved style 
of the Italian Opera. At the conclusion of the performance, Madame 
Bishop was loudly called for ; she appeared leading in Mrs Bailey, the 
bravos and cheers, were then rédoubled. Messrs. Frazer and Brough 

also appeared before the curtain, and Madame Bishop, with great tact, and 
evident good feeling, indicated that she only desired to be held as a par- 

ticipator in the triumphs of the evening. We leave the strictly critica! 
portion of our remarks on the Opera, to our musical critic, whose notice 
will be found in another column. 

Previous to the Opera, the Farce of Popping the Question was perfor. 
med, but without any difference from the cast of last season. Mr. Bass 
received an exceedingly warm and cordial reception. We are glad to 
see this sterling actor retained in the stock company. He has a leaven 

of that old sterling school, we are old fashioned enough to believe, to be 

the true style of comic acting. Mr. Bass has raised himself to the rank 

of an established favourite at the Park. He could be even more, were 
he to subdue his occasional coarseness, and study that finished artistical 
execution, inseparable for the perfect success of the leading comedian at 
the Park. His Mr. Primrose, lacked that exquisite finish Harry Placide 
gave to this whimsical portrait of the precise old bachelor. Mrs. Vernon 
retains her old position, and by the enthusiastic reception she obtained 

on Wednesday, we may argue that the audience fully estimate her value. 
There was 4 warmth in the greeting of Mrs. Vernon, that was no doubt 
associated with the death of poor John Fisher ; Mrs. Vernon evidently 
felt the joint tribute—and was much affected. Mrs. Knight is to be the 
bustling waiting maid of the season, and also brings her musical talent 

in aid of the Theatre, in both lines. She is a valuable auxiliary. 

The house looks quite gay and flaunting with its new decorations. We 
miss, perhaps, the chaste good taste which has hitherto characterized 
this venerable temple of the muses—but all looks clean, comfortable, and 
imposing, and such an improvement was much needed. 

Bowery THEATRE.—Miss Turnbull has been the ascendant star at this 
house during the week; the Bayadere has been added to the attractive 
Naiad Queen with perfect success. To-night this accomplished danseuse 
takes a benefit, when the two Ballets will be presented. 

Mrs. Phillips has returned to her old position here, much to the grati- 
fication of her numerous admirers. 

CuatHam Tueatre.—The management of this theatre has passed into 
new hands. A Mr. Fletcher has assumed the managerial sceptre here | 
and‘from the energy already exhibited in his arrangements we should ar- 
gue very favourably of his future success. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brougham, and a portion of the Boston Adelphi company, 
with Mr. and Mrs. C. Howard, Mrs. Madison, Mrs. Herbert, and Mr. 
McCutcheon, form together a stock company far above mediocrity. Mr 
Brougham intends producing a succession of burlesques a la Mitchell, 
How far these high spiced monstrosities of the modern drama may suit 
the tastes of the Chatham audiences we cannot determine. The first no- 
velty of this description—“ Life in the Clouds,” a kind of compilation 
dished up by Brougham, was not particularly within the range of the 
Chathamites. There appears, however, spirit and activity in all con. 
cerned in the establishment, and we have no doubt but that the’ experi- 
ment will prove a lucrative one. " 

Patmo’s.—The Lehman Family are increasing nightly in public esti- 
mation here; they close in a few days to commence at Castle Gardgn, 
and are to be followed by the unapproachable Ravels. 

Uastte Garpen.—Benefits are the order.of the day here. Holland 
and Miss Clarke have each been largely patronized. Walcott makes his 
appeal next week with an array of talent and novelty that cannot fail to 
secure a bumper—setting aside his own well established claizns. 





PARK THEATRE. 


GICy cc cccccsscnsvees 
Doors open at 6} o'clock, and the performances will commence at 7 o’clock. 


Mad’e. Anna Bishop assisted by Mrs. Bailey, and Messrs. Frazer and Brough, will 
appear every evening during the week with the exception of Wednesday, ina favourite 
opera. aug 7. 
po LITERARY GENTLEMEN.—WANTED, A PARTNER, either active or spe 

cial, in a long established Literary Institution of high character. To any one hav- 





Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Robert Southey. 
Joseph Cottle. 
cents. QOneof the most deeply interesting biographical memoirs we 
have ever perused. It should be read by every admirer of genius, although | 
the subject, as far as it is connected with Coleridge, is one of painful in- 
terest. Mr. Cottle reminds us of Sir Peter Teazle’s particular good natar- 
ed friends. He doesnot spare defects. Coleridge is dissected with an 
unsparing hand ; his infirmities are given without any attempt at disguise. 





"pre fight. 
nother skirmish had taken place between general Pearce and the Gu- 
errillas. The Mexicans were Jefeated. 

Santa Fe has been totally destroyed by order of Gov. Wilson. 





OPENING OF THE PARK THEATRE.—MADAME ANNA BISHOP. 


| Humiliating as the picture thus presented is, of the infirmities of genius, 
| the work is rendered perhaps doubly valuable for its plain truths, and 
| the warning it affords to the erratic possessor of the “ divine gift.” 

| Ingleborough Hall, and Lord of the Manor. By Henry W. Herbert, 


| Published by Burgess and Stringer, New York. Mr. Herbert has acquir- 


A crowded and brilliant audience assembled to witness the debat of | ed a wide spread reputation as an historical novelist; and any new work 


Madame Anna Bishop, and the opening of the Park Theatre. 
fall, so fashionable, and so critical, was hardly to be expected at this pe 


A house so | from his pen will be welcomed by all lovers of fiction. The present vo- 


| lume comprises two well told and interesting tales; fully equal to any of 


Friod of the season. when every body is out of town, and while the heat is | the gifted author’s former productions. There is great beauty in the de- 


almost sufficient to melt the very paving stones. But the New York pub 


.| 8criptive opening of the first story, and the incidents in each of the tales 


lic always givesa hearty welcome to strangers, and more especially if the are skilfully developed. 


fresh arrival should be a lady. 


Oar opinion of the Opera of Linda di Chamouni, which Madame Bishop Morals. By George Moore, M.D 


| T he Power of the Soul over the Body Considered in Relation to Health and 
Published by Harper and Brothers. 


selected for her debit, is already known to our readers. The music con, | The intimate connection between the mind and body has been frequent- 
tains many happy points, and some charming melodies which become gold | ly discussed. The present work is by a medical man of great celebrity, 
by Madame Bishop’s method of rendering them. The plot presents some | whose experience alone would make the work invaluable. It has ac- 


good situations, which becume of intense dramatic interest by the force of | quired a wide spread popularity in England, sufficiently so to warrant] ‘ 


Madame Bishop's splendid acting. 


its republication here by the enter, rising Harpere. 


By | 
Published by Wiley and Putnam, New York: price 75 


ingacapital of Five Thousand Dollars this opportunity of investment presents advan- 
| tages notoften to be met with. Reterences of the most satisfactory nature will be given. 
The profits will be from 25 to 30 per cent, and may be increased to much more. For 
particulars as to information where an interview may be had, apply, if by letter post- 
aid, to * Socius.” at the office of the Albion paper, 3 Barclay street, or to Dr. BART. 
ETT at the same office. aug 7—4t. 


UFFALO, DETROIT, AND CHICAGO.—From Buffalo to Detroit in 22 bours- 

From Buffalo to Chicago in 54 hours’ A daily line of new low pressure steamers 
has been established between Deiroit and Buffalo, in connection wite the Central Rail 
Road across Michigan. 

The new and splendid steam packet CANADA. H. Van Allen. master, 800 tons bur- 
then, low puseete engine, will run as follows:—Leave Buffalo for Detroit every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday morning at 9 o’clock. Leaves Detroit for Buffalo every Mouday 
and Thursday evening at 7 o’clock—through in 22 hours. 

The LONDUN, G. E. Willoughby, master, leaves Buffalo for Detroit every Monday 
and Thursday morning at 10 o’clock. Leaves Detroit for Buffaio every Tuesday and 
Friday evening at 7 o’clock—through in 22 hours. 

The above boats are, for sirength, speed. comfort, and accommodations, not surpassed 
} by *ny on the Lake., and are commanded by experienced and well known captains. + 

Passengers will be receipted from Buffalo to Chicago, or from Chicago to Buffalo by 
this line. Every effort will be made to render the passage safe, rapid, comfortable, and 


punctual. aug 7—3m. 
A LADY, who has geen long accustomed to give instructions in French, Music, and 
all the branches of an English education usually taught in the first schools of the 
Union, is d+ sirous of obtaining a situation as Governess in @ private family, or as Prin- 
cipti ina School, and begs leave to refer any person wlo wishes to engage her servicel 
in either cap: city, to Edward Prime, Esq., Prime's Buildings, Wall-street; Mrs. Okils, 
No. 6 Clinton Place ; or to Dr. Bartlett, Albion Office. aug 7—St. 
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BBUTT’S INSTITUTION FOR SENIOR GLASSES OF YOUNG LADIES.— 
Rev. Geoace D. Agsorr, Principal, No. 18 University Place, between Washington 


} and Union Parks. , 
This ins itution is specially intended for Young Ladies in advanced stages of educa 
tion. Itembraces, however, introductory departments for junior pupils. The organ- 
ization, course of study, instructior and lectures, ensare a thorough, systematic, and 
symmetricate ucation, from the earliest years In the development and d sc:pline of 
the mind, constant reference is had to the formation of an accomplished Christian cha- 
racter 
The number of pupils in each depirtment is limited. The fall term will commence 
Wednesday, Sept. 8th. A few young ladiesare received as members of the family of 
© Principel 
Further intormation, or circniars may be obtained on application by letter, or after 


August 20, of the Priccipal. personally, at the iastitation. 
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